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n equest for Data | Financial Aid Needed to Reclaim | 
On Ship Claims Is _ Irrigated Land, Says Dr. Mead 


| . 
‘Commissioner of R 
| 


| 


Final Instructions Given to 
Counsel to Produce Evi- 


j 

| 
dence in Settlement of 
War Losses. | 

| 


Discussing economic problems of Fed- 
eral reclamation, the Commissioner of | 
Reclamation, Dr. Elwood Mead, in an ad- | 
dress, October 4, at the annual meeting 
| of the American Society of Civil Engi- | 
neers in San Diego, Calif., declared he 


could see no hope of the Federal Gov- 
ernment being able to find settlers with | 
sufficient money to make their own im- | 
i . : Said | provements and buy their own equip- | 
Claimants Representations Said | ment on some of. the older reclamation | 
To Greatly Exeeed Naval | Sean some of those now under | 

ee alia ‘ ; : : 
Appraisal of V alue As a result, he said, he was convinced 
Of Property. that the Government should do one of two 
aa things: Either provide for carrying out 
Final instructions to counsel for both | the second stage of reclamation, namely, ; 
the Government and the claimants in | 


furnishing financial aid to settlers; or 
; : stop constructing canals to irrigate un- 

the settlement of the ship claims grow- | improved land. 

Ying out of the World War, outlining what 

affidavits and other data must be filed on! py, Mead had pointed out in this con- 


Com plete Information 


On Vessels Required 


Relief Proposals Inadequate. 





Parker. Representatives of the claim- ' Secretary of the Interior to investigate | 
ants are gathering sworn statements and | = - —- . —— 
view of carrying out the directions of 
the Arbiter. 
000, while the claimants’ representations | 
total approximately $230,000,000. It was | 
Other evidence, however, will require a} Contract, Price Discrimi- 

¥ riod. So far no final date for . * 
longer period. So far n | nation, and Other Unfair 
have as speedy a conclusion of the whole 
oe ae Pesos {October 4 announced that 14 rules of! 


behalf of both sides, have just been is-| nection that measures proposed by the | 
other information in Germany and else- | : 
where, while both sides are engaged '.| Approval Is Given 
es 

It was stated at the offices of the Ar- | To Regulations for | 
biter that the naval appraisal of these 
added that final evidence as to some of 
the cases involved in these claims is ex- 
submission of all evidence has been fixed Fe pa 
by the Arbiter, although he has admonr- | Practices Prohibited. 

Order Calls for Data. | business conduct adopted by the waxed | 
The Arbiter’s order with respect to \ 


The Federal Trade Commission on 


sued by the Arbiter, Judge Edwin B. | fact-finding committee appointed by the! 

conferences and other activities with a 

ship claims was approximately $35,000,- ; ‘Waxed Paper Trade. 
Efforts to Induce Breach of 

pected to be filed by the end of October. | 

ished all counsel that it is necessary to 

data to be compiled and submitted re- |paper industry at a trade practice con-| 


lates to the requirement, stipulated in 

4¢%the Settlement of War Claims Act of 
1928, as to nonownership by the German 
government, or of the former ruling fam- 
ilies of that country, of properties -in~ 
volved in the claims. It calls for data 
on that and other subjects connected with 
the ship claims under the Act and sup- 
plements previous stipulations of the Ar- 
biter recently argued. 

The order, dated September 27, 1928, 
and signed by Judge Parker, arbiter, and 
countersigned by E. P. Bowyer, secre- 
tary, follows in full text: 

Supplementing the Arbiter’s memo- 
randa to counsel of August 3, 1928, con- 
sisting of paragraphs 1 to 14 inclusive, 
it is hereby ordered: 

15. Supplementing paragraph 2: Coun- 
sel for claimants will, in collaboration 
with the German Property Commissioner, 
file with the Arbiter: 

(a) A list of all members of “the for- 
mer ruling family” of Germany, as that 
term is defined in the Act, at any time 
between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, 
setting forth (1) the name under which 
each such person invested in property, 
(2) the name of the agent or agents 
through which each such person made in- 
westments in property, and (3) the name 
of the bank or banks serving as agents 
or in any way representing such persons 
or their agents in connection with such 
investments or to receive dividends there- 
on. The correctness of such list shall be 
duly certified by a responsible official of 
the Government of Germany, if possible, 


and if this is not possible then by an in- | 


dividual or individuals having knowl- 
edge of the facts and whose entire re- 
sponsibility is unqualifiedly vouched for 
in writing by the German Property Com- 
Missioner. : 

(p) An affidavit of a responsible exec- 
utive officer of each bank called for in 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Fertilizer Production 
Expands in Germany 


Dye Trust Increases Output by 
170 Per Cent. 


The German dye trust. has ine 
production this year of nitrophoska, 
chemically Bal 

id- Ss ertilizer, 
— peta 7,000 tons finished product 
monthly, the Trade Commissioner at Ber- 
lin, William T. Daugherty, informed the 
Department of Commerce October 4. 

When the 
cate announced t 
troph , 

‘@>cated an initial monthly production of 
10,000 tons; this has been increased since 
by 170 per cent, it was explained. 

“The report follows in full text: 

Nitrophoska at Piesteritz is produced 
by the electro-thermal treatment of 
phosphate rock over diammonium phos- 
phate. Oppau is using the sulphuric 
acid method, employing American equip- 
ment. Piesteritz has gone over to the 
standard method of producing phos- 
phorus electro-thermally, cellecting the 
phosphorus and burning it to phosphorus 
pentoxide which it hydrates to phos- 
phoric acid. It is the general impression 
that Piesteritz operated the Lilienroth 

furnace last year. : 
The Oppau method involves employ- 


reased 
the 


he appearance of Ni- 


iference held under auspices of the Com- 
imission last June in Washington have! 
|been in part affirmatively approved by| 
the Commission and in part accepted as 
expressions of the trade. The rules will! 
be made effective October 15. 

Letters announcing the Commission’s 
action on the rules are now being sent to 
| the trade. Nine of the 14 rules were! 
| affirmatively approved. They have to} 
{do with the following practices: Induc- | 
}ing breach of contract, imitation of trade | 
| waste or trade names, enticement of em- | 
| ployes, defamation of competitor or dis- | 


| 
eclamation Proposes That Govern- | 
ment Provide Credit for Farmer or Cease | 
Opening of Unimproved Areas. 


, reclamation projects for aid in farm de- 


velopment were entirely inadequate. 

“State aid has been sought,” he said. | 
“Legislation to require this has been con- 
sidered in Congressional Committees. ; 

“But investigation showed that some! 
States lack the means to extend this! 
aid, some ara prevented from doing so} 
by. constitutional prohibition, and in 
every State public opinion was opposed 
to this action.” 

The full text of Dr. Mead’s discussion | 
of the financial difficulties of settlers on | 
irrigated lands is as follows: 

The influence of Federal reclamation ; 
has varied widely in different States. It} 
has been least in California and greatest | 
in Idaho and Arizona. 

Outside of California, important irri-' 
gation works of the future will be built! 
by the Government. Costs are too great | 


| 


‘and income too long delayed to make 
}such development attractive to private 


enterprise. 


Investigations and _ discussions like, 
| 
} 


[Continued on Page 2, Colum 
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Average Distance of Airport 
From City Is Three Miles 


An average distance of about three | 
miles separates the business centers of 
cities in the United States from their 
airports, according to figures compiled! 
by the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text} 
of the Department’s statement, made | 
public October 4, follows: | 

Investigation of distances between 
business centers and airports of 436 
cities on which the Department of Com- | 
merce. has airway bulletins published or 
in progress shows them to vary from 
only one quarter of a mile to as much as 
18 miles. 

It was found roughly that the larger 
the city the greater the distance to its! 
airport. In a number of cities of over | 
100,000 population the distance to air- 
port averaged almost seven miles. 


Studies to Be Made = 
In Chemistry of Steel’ 


Conference to Consider) 
Plans for Further Investi- 





| report states. 
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Students of Nursing 
Increase in Number 


Enrollment Shown to Be 40 Per 
Cent Above Figure of 1920. 


The nurse-training schools of the 
country average 43 nurse training pupils 
per school, according to a review of 
nurse training in the United States is- 
sued by the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. Only 53 of 
the 1,797 schools charge for tuition, the 
It is, also noted in the 
review that 75 of the schools are 
hospitals for the insane. The full text 
of the review follows: 

The United States has made constant 


progress in methods, courses and schools | 
' for the training of its nurses as is shown | 


by Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1928, 
No. 2, United States Department of the 
Interior. 

In 1927, reports were received from 
1,797 schools, which is an increase of 
42 over the report for 1920, and of 288 
over 1915. General hospitals maintain 
1,722 of these schools, and the other 75 


nurse-training schools are maintained in | 


hospitals for the insane. 

The total number of nurse-training 
pupils reported for 1927 is 77,768, an 
increase of 41.5 per cent over 1920. A 


large majority of these are girls, but! 


a total of 549 men pupils is reported 


o 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Cotton Conditions 


On Irrigated Lands 


Said to Be Irregular 


Mixed Shipments Are De-!| 


clared to Work to Detri- 
ment of Growers of 
Better Grades. 


Since, the irrigated land sown to cot-! 


ton in 1928 shows a large increase over 
the acreage last year, special attention 
should be directed in the irrigated dis- 


in | 


| Mercury Output 


| Gains as Foreign 
~ Cartel Is Formed 


} eee 


Agreement by France and| 
| Italy Causes Stimula- 
| tion in American 
Industry. 


| Domestic Demand | 
Exceeds Supply 


| United States 


Said to Require | 
More Than 30 Per Cent of 
Quantity Produced 


In World. © 





Confronted by higher prices result- | 
|ing from a publication agreement be- | 
| tween Italian producers and the Span- 
ish Government, the demand for mer-! 
;cury by American consumers in the ; 
chemical industry will result in a marked 
| increase in 1928 domestic production, it; 
was stated orally October 4, at the Bu- | 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. 
; The production in the United States 
in 1927 was 11,276 flasks of 75 pounds 
jeach, and that the 1928 output will be 
in excess of this figure is attributed 
directly to increased prices brought on | 
by the production and price regulating | 
agreement between Italy and Spain, the | 
two countries which collectively produce | 
about 90 per cent of the world output, | 
it was said. 
Larger domestic production will not be 
enough, however, to free the United 
| States from prices which have not been} 
established in accordance with the eco- 
nomic law of supply .and demand, accord- 
|ing to Bureau explanations. The United | 
; States annually requires more than 30! 
, per cent of the world production of mer- | 
|cury and ranks first among the eight! 








Bureau of Education 
Selects Great Books 


Four Works Designated as! 
World’s “Literary Bibles.” |. 


' 


The Bureau of Education has given its 
approval-to the Ilaid and Odyssey of | 
Homer, the Divine Comedy of Dante, 
the greater dramas of Shakespeare, and 
Goethe’s Faust, none of them of Ameri- 
can authorship, as the “Litcrary Bibles” | 
of the world, it was stoted October 4} 
by the Department of the Interior. The| 
full text of the statement follows: 

An Englishman, a German, an Italian 
and a Greek appear as authors of these | 
bibles. The most modern of these} 
authors died nearly 100 years ago. These 
“Literary Bibles” have been placed in| 
revised Reading Course No. 1 sponsored 
by this Federal agency. 

“Each of these,” says the announce-| 


} 


! ment of this reading course, “is the em- 


bodiment and revelation of the ideals of 
a race, an age, or a civilization. They 
came out of the hearts and minds of the} 
people for whom their authors were only | 
spokesmen. | 

“They are therefore simple, funda- | 
mental, and comprehensive. They appeal | 
to the hearts and grip the minds of all 
people everywhere, young and old,! 
learned and unlearned, of whatever race} 
or creed. 

“They are human books, and take firm 


[Continued on Page $, Column 1.] 


| Plan to Consolidate 


Roads in Northwest | 
Opposed at Hearing 
pica | 


Milwaukee Railway Contends | 
Great Northern Plan Is In- 
consistent With Trans- 
portation Act. 

Arguments in opposition to the appli- 


cation of the Great Northern Pacific 
Railway for authorization by the Inter- 


tricts to discriminate between good andj| more important industrial nations of the| State Commerce Commission of its plan 


bad cotton, it was stated October 4 by| 
the Department of Agriculture. 

According to the Department, the at- | 
tention is not so necessary because of | 
bad_ quality;-estton grown on irrigated| 
soil, but because of the @etriment that} 
mixed shipments impose upon the grow-| 
ers of cotton of good quality. 

The statement follows in full text: | 

Limited areas in the irrigated valleys 
of the Southwestern States afford almost | 
ideal conditions for the production of cot- | 
ton, so that large crops of good fiber can | 
be grown. But in the irrigated region as 
a whole, the conditions are more varied 


world as a consumer of the metal. At! 
the same time, the United States con- 
tributes less than 10 per cent of the total! 
world output of mercury and domestic | 
production supplies only about 35 per} 
cent of the estimated consumption. 

Relative output figures in the four im-' 
portant producing countries,.as reported | 
for 1927, are: Italy, 58,761 flasks; Spain, | 
50,000 flasks; United States, 11,276) 
flasks, and Mexico, 2,396 flasks. The Bu- | 
reau estimates that the United States! 
production, according to the opinin of the | 
trade, will not exceed 15,000 flasks. | 
Lacking natural resources for producing | 


for acquiring control of the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific railways were 
heard by the Commission on October 4. 
They followed presentation of arguments 
by cuunsél Tér the* proponents’ of the 
merger the day before. 

Much of the opposition centered around 
the contention that the placing within 
a single control of 26,000 miles of line, 
including the Burlington and the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle railways, which are} 
already controled by the two Northern! 
companies, would create an unbalanced 
condition of competition in the western 


Proposal to Join - 
Board to Control 
Opium Declined 


Secretary Kellogg Refuses to 
Accept Invitation Ex- 
tended by League 
Of Nations. 


Convention Is Said 
To Be Unsatisfactory 


Further Limitation Desired by 
United States on Raw 
Product and Coca 
Leaves. 


The United States has declined the 
invitation of the League of Nations to 
participate in the selection of a Perma- 
nent Central Board for the control of 
opium, according to a note forwarded to 
the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions by the Secretary of State, Frank 
B. Kellogg. A copy of Secretary Kel- 
logg’s note was made public by the De- 
partment of State October 4. 


Reasons for the American declination 
are based upon the contention that the 
Geneva Convention for the control of 
opium does not provide for the limita- 
tion of the production of raw opium and 
coca leaves and the control and produc- 
tion of all coca leaf derivatives. 

The announcement by the Department 
of the note which has been sent to the 
Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions follows in full text: 

The Secretary of State has transmit- 
ted through the American Minister at 
Berne the following communication to 
the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations in acknowledgement of his com- 
munication of September 5, 1928: 

The Secretary of State of the United 
States of America has the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the note of the 
Secretary General of the League of 
Nations dated September 5, 1928, stat- 
ing that, in conformity with Article 19 
of the Geneva Opium Convention of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1925, the Council of the 
League of Nations had decided to invite 
the United States of America,ite nom- 
inate a person to participate in the ap- 
pointment of the Permanent Central 
Board, and stating further that it was 
the desire of the Council that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Amer- 
ica if it so wishes should take full part 
in the settlement of the procedure for 
appointing the Permanent Central Board. 

The Secretary of State of the United 


nitrogen-phosphoric ; 
to a probable to-, 


head of the Nitrogen Syndi- | 


oska in December, 1926, he indi- | 


| paragement of his goods, threats of suit! 
|for patent or trade-mark infringement, 

use of inferior materials, discrimination in 
| price by means of split shipments, repu- 
\diation of contracts, »nd deviation from 
' standards. 


| 
! 


gation of Problems. 


Metallurgical probiems vitally affect- 
ing the fundamental principles of the| 
making of steel will be considered at, 


ithe annual meeting of the Metallurgical ' 
| Rules accepted by the Commission only | Advisory Board of the Bureau of Mines 


|as expressions of the trade concern the | 2nd the Carnegie Institute of Technology, | 
| following practices: Ambiguous or in-, Which will be held at the Pittsburgh Ex- 
!ecomplete contracts, discrimination in, Permient Station of the Bureau of Mines, | 
|price by means of etchings or plates, | October 19, 1928, the Department of 
| discrimination in price >y means of ink| Commerce stated October 4. At these an- 
| coverage, selling goods below cost, and 
delivery points. 

| The full text of the Commission’s state- 
ment follows: 


Other Discriminations Opposed. 


nual meetings the investigations in the | 
physical chemistry of steel, conducted by | 
the two organizations named in coopera- | 
tion with ——" a steel compa- | 
Vure : nies, are reviewed, and plans for further 
iam dies incthee ‘onfteenee. fee. tt investigation are discussed. Suggestions 
ington, D. C., in the hearing room of the| ®® to the solution of problems studied | 


Federal Trade Commission, on June q,| or as to other investigations, which might | 


: J |be taken up, are invited. 
1928, at which Honorable C. W. Hunt,| ‘The statement follows in full text: 


Commissioner, presided, assisted by M.;| Dar i 
' 5 ’ Ser et eee .. uring the past few years there has} 
| Markham Flannery, Director of Trade} peen a growing realization among steel 


Practice Conferences. L _ |plant managers, operators, and metal- 

The Commissioner, in his opening | lurgists that many of the problems aris- 
statement, referred briefly to the fact: ing in the manufacture and use of steel! 
that the trade practice conference pro-) require a more thorough knowledge of | 
cedure was originated in 1919, and to!the fundamental principles involved in 
| the success which had followed such con-! steel-making than is available at the} 
jferences held since that time. He re-j present time. With this thought inj 
viewed the progress made in this branch| mind the United States Bureau of Mines, | 
of the Commission’s work since the estab-! 
jlishment of the Division of Trade Prac- 
tice Conferences about two years ago, 


in conjunction with the Carnegie Insti-! 


Advisory Board composed of members of 


had materially expedited the work of} connected with the manufacture of steel. 
|the Commission and, as far as can be| The organization consists of six members 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] [Continued on Page 6,Column 7.] 





Improvement of Capitol Plazain Washington 
Contemplated in Bills Pending in Congress 


| Other Measures Propose Construction of Home for Su- 
preme Court and House Office Building. 





The public buildings program of the| “I know of no new building legislation | 
coming short session of Congress will] of importance that will be- introduced in | 
| be concentrated on the enactment of biils|}the second session of the Seventieth | 
| for improvement of the Capitol plaza,! Congress,” said Chairman Elliott. “The 
| for a new building to house the Supreme} legislation of importance that is pending 
| Court of the United States and for an|js+hree-fold: | 

additional office building for the House} 
of Representatives, it was stated Oc- 
tober 4 by Representative Elliott (Rep.), 
of Connersville, Ind., chairman of the} 
| House Committee on Public Buildings 
and grounds. Legislation for these pur- 
poses is pending either in the House or 


in the Committee. 
Three Important Projects. 


now pending in the Senate, which is | 
known as the Capitol Plaza Bill; | 


(2) The bill authorizing the reed 
tion of a building to be occupied by the ! 
Supreme Court of the United States, | 


which was reported by the Committee 
on Public Buildings to the House; 
“(3) What is known as the House! 


“(1) The bill passed by the House and ||! 


ment of the standard sulphuric acid| The Committee’s program is one of 
- method combined with an American ap- {| guthorization only. The House Commit- 
paratus, consisting of a counter-current | tee on Appropriations passes on and re- 
decantation system whereby the precipi-! ports that funds are necessary to carry 
tated calcium sulphate is separated more | out authorizations for Federal expendi- | 
easily than by filtration. The calcium,tures. So far, for the District of Co- | 
sulphate is then used as a substitute for | lumbia alone, expenditures of upwards | 
sulphuric acid in producing ammonium | of $100,000,000 are contemplated in pro-| 
sulphate in the same manner that natura! | posals for building construction, enacted 
‘ypsum is used for this purpose at~the| or planned by the Congress or its au- 
eunawerke, thorization Committee, 


+ 


Office Building Bill. 
Authorizations for Construction. 

“These are all the important bills I 
know of to come before the second ses-| 
sion of the 70th Congress, which meets 
in December. There may be, however, 
bills introduced by other members that 
I have heard nothing about.” 

So far, according to the figures of the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.) ! 
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| and irregular than in other parts of the} 
| American Cotton Belt. Some of the val-| 


ileys are too cold, while others are too 


i hot for obtaining the best results, and| 


the character of the soil is extremely un- 
even. In parts of the same valley, or 


oven in the same field, the soil conditions ' 
may be so different that cotton of uni-} 


form character is not produced. The 
land may be spotted with alkali, or the 


| soil may be too hard and impervious, or 


water-shortages may occur. The crop can 
be protected to a great extent by care- 
ful farming, but the combination of hard 
soils and high temperatures often sets 
a definite limitation to the production of 


| normal fiber. 


The cotton on the heavy lands may ap- 
pear very promising in the spring, but is 
subject to severe injuries in hot weather, 


sudden checking of growth, wilting of the} 
leaves, and blasting of all of the floral} 
| buds and young bolls. 


Older bolls are re- 
tained, but remain small and pinched, 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.} 


Train-Control Installation 
On Two Railways Approved 


Installation of automatic train-stop de- 


| vices on portions of the New Jersey, Le- 


high, Wyoming, and Seneca divisions of 


| bate of Technology and a Metallurgical | the Lehigh Valley Railroad and on the 
| 


Hartford division of the New York, New 


stating in substance that this procedure,| various steel-producing and consuming) Haven & Hartford Railroad have been| 
since that time, had grown rapidly in; companies of the Pittsburgh district, be-! approved, after inspection. and test, by| 
|favor with industry and business and| gan in 1926 a study of various problems; the Interstate Commerce Commission. | 


| Certain requirements are prescribed with 


respect to the apparatus and its opera- 
tion, with which the carriers are expected 
promptly to comply. 


The device installed by the Lehigh 


Valley is the automatic train-stop sys- 
tem of intermittent-induction (automan- 
ual) type, with forestalling feature, of 
the General Railway Signal Company. 
The installation extends from Easton to 
Sayre, Pa., a distance of 214 miles, and 
207 locomotives and 7 motor cars have 
been equipped. 


| Complete 
News Summary | 
| and Index 

or every article in 


this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 





The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 


reader. 
> > 


| Turn to Back Page | 


ll! The commodity in question has been 


J]! [Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


mercury, the United States would even; 
under peak production, fall far short of | 
| filling consuming needs. | 
Variety of Uses. 

Mercury in industrial uses, the Bureau| 
explained, is recoverable and conse- 
quently is not consumed. The majority 
of the United States consumption, how- 
ever, 1s in mercurial compounds for the 
treatment of disease, and in this use 
the mercury is dissipated. Much mer- 
cury is also used industrially in vapor 
boilers, scientific instruments, thermome-! 
ters, mercury vapor lights, seed treat-| 
ment, etc. It is no longer employed for 
the recovery of gold by amalgamation 
except on a small scale, it was said. 

For the first six months of the year, 
United States imports dropped from 24,-| 
650 flasks in 1927 to 7,284 flasks in 1928,! 
according to the Bureau. Stocks in bond! 
}in Government warehouses were 6,298 
flasks on May 31. In the face of these! 
| figures, estimated United States 1927! 
consumption of 32,467 flasks, the reduced 
imports during the first half of 1928 
and the reported accumulation of stocks' 
| in Spain and Italy, the minimum price | 
| of Spanish mercury to American con-| 
sumers, exclusive of incidental costs such 
3 ocean freight, insurance and commis-} 
sions, was advanced from $86.75 in| 
| 1926-27 to $101.65 in 1927-28. | 

Latest trade advices received at the! 
‘Bureau indicate that the joint Italian} 
| and Spanish saies office, will probably 
be located in Monaco or London, and thav 
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| Imported Stair Railing 


Is Denied Free Entry 


| Duty Assessed as Mill Work at 
| 33 1-3 Per Cent Ad Valorem. | 


| Classification of stair railing as millj 


| work and dutiable at 33 1-3 per cent ad 
| valorem has been ordered by the Bureau 
| of Customs, it was stated October 4 by 
|} the Acting ,Commissioner of Customs, 
i Frank Dow. 


| admitted free as lumber, not further ad-| 
; vanced than sawed, planed, tongued and | 
grooved. Stair rails are now considered 
to be properly manufactures of wood 
| under the Tariff Act of 1922 and dutia- | 
| ble accordingly. 

The decision was in the form of a let- 
j}ter addressed to Collector of Customs | 
‘at Portland, Me., and circularized| 
throughout the customs service. It fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Department’s attention has been 
invited to entry No. 90301, covering cer- 
tain articles of wood imported through 
the port of Van Buren in your district, 
one of the items being stair railing. 

It appears that this stair railing is 
‘now admitted free of duty under para-} 
graph 1700 of the tariff act of 1922 as | 
lumber not further manufactured than 
sawed and planed, but your Deputy Col- 





\1' lector at Van Burean, in a letter dated 


| June 11, last, contends that it is properly 

| dutiable as a manufacture of wood at 

ron ae a ' 
i 


| of 


States of America desires to express his 
appreciation of this invitation, but re- 
grets thatthe Government of the United 
States does not find it possible to par- 
ticipate in the selection of the Perma- 
nent Central Board set up by the Geneva 
Confention of February 19, 1925. 


district unless other systems of equal 
size and strength could be formed from 
the other lines. 


Milwaukee Road Opposes Plan. 


F. H. Wood, of counsel for the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road, continuing his argument begun on Although in the matter of manufae- 
October 3, told the Commissioners that} tured drugs and the control of transpor- 
the proposed merger does not meet either| tation the Geneva Convention may be re- 

the major requirements of the con-| garded as an improvement over the 
solidation provisions of the Transporta-| Hague Convention of 1912, yet in. the 
tion Act and would render the ultimate} opinion of this Government the Geneva 
realization of the. Congressional purpose| Convention is unsatisfactory in certain 
impossible. He said in part: | respects of sufficient importance to pre- 

It is true that no complete plan of | clude this Government from adhering to 
consolidation has been formulated. Many} the Convention and from participating 
ave been proposed, one by Professor| in the selection of the Board provided 
Ripley, auother by the tentative report| for by the Convention. 
of the Commission which, in its broad Among the matters which this Gov- 
outlines and general strategy, follows ernment regards as not adequately dealt 
the Ripley plan; others by representa-| with in the Geneva Convention are the 
tives of various interests, each, save that | limitation >f the production of raw opium 
proposing coast-to-coast lines, likewise; and coca leaves t> the medicinal and 
following the broad outlines and general | scientific needs of the worlé and the 
stategy of the Ripley plan. |control of the production and distribu- 

“Realizing that the merger now pro-| tion of all opium and coca leaf deriva- 
posed would not be consistent with any} tives. Furthermore, the Geneva Con- 
of such plans and in an effort to bring| vention tends to destroy the unity of 
it about, the Northern lines, through! purpose and joint responsibility of the 
President Holden of the Burlington, in} powers accomplished by the Hague Con- 
the Consolidation Case, brought forth a| ventiun and which this Government re- 
plan of their own which was a radical} gards as essential to an effective control 
departure in its general strategy and! of the traffic in narcotic drugs. 
ultimate purpose from any of the others! The American Government _ believes 
and which contemplated the division of; that, until there can be devised some 
the 120,900 miles of railroad west of the} substitute for the Hague Conventién 
Mississippi into four systems of substan- | more satisfactory than the Geneva Con- 
tially equal size and each substantially | vention, the eradication of the abuse of 
coextensive with the entire territory. _ |Narcotie drugs would be more likely to be 
“Mr. Holden’s testimony has been in-| achieved by strict observance of the pro- 
rporated into this record. From it, it| visions of the Hague Convention. 

ae However, the United States recognizes 
that the traffic in narcotic drugs can be 
controlled only by international coop- 
eration and, in continuation of its efforts 
toward that end, will, in addition to ob- 
; serving its obligations under the Hague 
| Convention, endeavor to furnish such in- 


| formation as the Permanent Central 


Authority Is Asked to Acquire | Board. may request, 
» Subsidiary Railways. | Admission of Wives 
Of Aliens Expedited 
mission for authority to acquire and to 


| . 
continue the operation of the tines of | Verifications of Legal Entry of 
seven subsidiary companies, which are 8 ms = 
listed in its application in Finance | Residents Provided. 
Docket No. 7145, made public October 
4, as follows: 

Duluth Terminal Railway, Great Falls 
& Teton County Railway, Great North- 
ern Terminal Railway, Minneapolis Beit 
Line, Minneapolis Western Railway, 
Montana Eastern Railway, and Water- 
town & Sioux Falls Railway. 

In support of proposed acquisition of 
the subsidiary properties, which would 
date from December 31, 1928, the Great 
Northern states that economies will be 


co 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Great Northern Seeks 
To Buy Seven Roads 


The Great Northern Railway has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 


Steps to expedite the entry into the 
United States of the wives and children 
of aliens who have been legally admitted 
to this country for permanent residence 
have been taken in an order issued by the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, 
Harry E. Hull, under the Immigration 
Act of 1924 as amended by the Joint 
Resolution of Congress approved May 29, 
1928. 

The order, which was made public on 


effected by the elimination of inter- 
company bills and transactions, books of 
account for the subsidiary companies, 
various reports to Governmental author- 
ities, payment in some cases of license 
and other fees, and corporate meetings | 
and further corporate records when the} 
subsidiary companies eventually haye} 
been dissolved. 

No general plan for financing the pro- 


October 4 by Commissioner General Hull, 
provides that such aliens may have their 
entry into the United States verified in 
order to aid American consuls abroad in 
passing upon applications of the aliens? 
wives and children for immigration visas, 
The full text of the order follows: 
General Order No. 112. Subjects 
Verification of arrival of lawfully resi- 
dent aliens for information of consuls in 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] | [Continued or Page 3, Column 4) * 
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New Schools Offer 


Better Facilities for 


Physical Educatio 


State Directors of Activities 
Employed in 15 States 
With Half of Nation’s 


Population. 


Newer school plants are providing | 
greatly increased facilities for physical | 


1934) 


Credit Needed to Develop I rrigated Lands, |Number of Acci 
. Declares Commissioner of Reclamation| 


Cease Opening Uni 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1928 


n Proposed That Government Supply Financial Aid or 


mproved Areas. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


those inaugurated by this society will 
promote an understanding of the needs 
and results of reclamation and make fu- 
ture development more valuable. 3 

On being invited to participate in this 
discussion I sent a copy of the commit- 
tee’s report to each of the Bureau’s ad- 
ministrative offices, asking for their com- 


and the cost of making it ready could 
be spread over 20 years with 5 per cent 
or 6 per cent interest, buyers for this 
land could be secured, but they will not 
take on the hard and unremunerative 
task of making it ready. This farm 
development, however, needs more than 
credit; it needs coordinated action by 


} 


In Mining of Metals 


Shown to Be Lowe 


Injuries and Deaths in 1927 
Found to Be Fewer Than 
During Previous 
Year. 


the various Government bureaus devote 
to fostering .child development. 


The metal-mining industry in the;Washington, D. C., furnishes an oppor- 
United States had fewer deaths and in- | 
juries from accidents to its employes in| 


laboratory is now available for the study 
of child development, a need long felt by 


The 
Washington Child Reserach Center, in! trol through fear. The child has obeyed, 


tunity to observe and test theories in 


Avurnorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


Berna 


Pustisuep Wirnourt CoMMENT By THe Uniteo States Daity 
samnteamememnmamneaia a 


dents |Laboratory to Study Child Development _ 
Said to Offer Solution to Many Problems Outline’ of Duties 


r Government Bureaus Take Active Interest in the Washing- 
ton Child Research Center. 


An experimental and demonstration | must be allowed to be an individual. But, 
at the same time he must understand 
that he is but one unit in the larger 
q | sroup. a 

“The greatest mistake of child training 


| 
jin the past has been the attempt to con- 


often, not because the situation demanded 
a postponement of his wish for the good 
of the group, but because his father was 


! 


Mr. Longworth Gives 


As Speaker of Hous 


Declares Effective Functio 
ing Has Been Due to Re- 
sponsible Party 
System. 

The Speaker of the House, Nichola 


Longworth, outlined some of his concep 
tions of the functions and prestige o 


activities, according to a report just|ments. Their replies are based on actual 
issued by the Bureau of Education, De- | experience in widely separated localities. 


the land owners. 


1927 than in 1926, according to a study 
Some of the land belongs to the State, 


its nursery school, enrolling 25 normal | 


: ; ‘set? lds the| that office. and of the House in a writte 
a big man. This early ‘set’ molds the statement just transcribed by his offic 


partment of the Interior, Although the | 
ideal minimum of two hours a day of | 
play has not been reached in many cases, | 
the time devoted, to this phase of child | 
development has been greatly extended, | 


a summary of the report issued by the! 
Bureau, states. The full text of the | 
summary follows: 
State directors of physical education 
are now employed by 15 States (Ala- 
bama, California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, | 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jer- | 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia | 
and West' Virginia), which include about | 

half the population of the country. 
| 


Benefits Are Claimed. | 

Since high-school attendance has be- 
come so large, interschool athletics have 
been a prominent feature of high-school 
life, and the faults and failings found 
in higher institutions have developed. 
However, it is believed that the bring- 


' 
i 


| 


| 


In general they agree with the com- 


some to a railroad, some to individuals 


of reports from operating companies just|children, and its consultation problem 


SE. ENA I8 ONE See eT tak from a recent radio talk. The full tex 


mittee’s recommendations, but they dis-| 

cuss other important problems ae aad owners act together, if the preparation 

mg ole ab ea te te ol . e Rae of the — for cultivation is put in com- 

ciety. Isha pleased to Turnish copies) petent hands, and farm boundaries are 

of these replies to the committee or so-| fixed to agree with the topography of 

oar: a ee is Sag ba eae ithe country, this feature of reclamation 
e Reclamation Dureau has | €'can be carried out quicker, cheaper and 

peat Deep, tte, i, fro cert elds with infinitely better rsuls tothe future 
Ss |owners 0 S arms 3 e ac- 

and unpeopled land. It has built works) complished ay a laar —" 

to rescue communities and districts where | 7 z 

works had been built by private enter- 


But if we leave this to shape itself 
prise,, but where failure was certain| 


either by injury to those works er short-| 2° 
age of water, which could be supplied, 
only by the construction of costly stor-| the United 
age works. | 

In each of these fields of activity the) Cost of Pumping W ater 
growth of the west in wealth and popu-| . 
lation, the practical disappearance of Exceeds Capacity to Pay 
public land and the great increase in cost; On another project the _ irrigation 
of building irrigation works have created; works being built have an estimated 
new and serious economic problems. * 1| cost of $18,000,000. One reason for their | 
wish to explain their character. | construction is the plight of a consid- | 


and some to United States. If these 


States. 


completed by the Bureau of Mines, the|group, separate from the school, which| ing to find how to teach the child that rif 
Department of Commerce stated Octo-|studies individual cases of the malad-|he is an individual, that he must learn! of the statement follows: 

ber 4. The death rate was reduced from justed child, according to a description of |to face the world /and understand its} By the suffrage of my colleagues 
3.47 per thousand employes (300-day em-| the project made public by Dr. Marion D.| problems.” ! have the honor of holding a position 0 
ployes) in 1926 to 3.10 per thousand in: Davis, who represents the Bureau of Ed- 


each owner will wait for the other to ; duced 9 per cent. } 
t, development wil: be delayed and dustry effected a reduction of 14 berlexcept that he encounters greater diffi- 
{money lost by every interest involved.|cent in the injury rate and 42 per cent culty in solving the problems of all chil- 
The heaviest loser will, of course, be|in the death rate; the large reduction| dren, 


1927 
reduced from 245 to 222 per thousand | 
employes. The statement follows in full} 
text: 

The death rate for copper mines was 
substantially the same as im the pre- 
vious year but the injury rate was re- 
The iron-mining in- 


in the death rate was mainly due to 
the fact that the rate for the previous} 
year was abnormally high on account! 
of a single disaster in which 51 lives| 
were lost. Lead and zine mines in the| 
Mississippi Valley States lowered their} 
fatality rate 13 per cent and their in-| 
jury rate slightly more than 2 per cent. | 


A reduction of 7 per cent in the injury} 


and the nonfatal injury rate was ucation on the Committee of the Center. 


According to Dr. Davis, Dr. Mandel 
Sherman, 
siders the research with the so-called 
problem children the most important 
work before the Center. “A problem 


child,” Dr. Sherman stated, “is no dif- 


| ferent from what we call a normal child, | 


The very growth of every child 
means problems. At the present time no 
one knows exactly what is meant by the 
terms ‘normal child’ and ‘problem child.’ 


The only difference is the matter of the | 


intensity of the problem.” 


In discussing the work Dr. Sherman | 


has stated that he felt that those who 
feature heredity were dodgers. “It is so 
easy for one to say, ‘Oh, his father was 


the head of the Center, con- 


Financial Aid Needed 


erable part of the land under the project|rate was shown for mines producing} 


| 


ing of these healthful activities to all} - 

aadents far outweighs any such faults; To Reclaim Land 
and that the placing of State athletic! It has emphasized the fact that build-} 
associations under the direction of the}ing canals does not alone reclaim land.| 
State department of education, where| There is a gap between the unleveled,| 
they logically belong, would better de-|unpeopled land under irrigation works 
velop not only the school management /and the same works with houses and) 
of interschool athletics but the intra-|crops growing on cultivated fields, to 


which is now being irrigated from} 
pumps. 
The cost of pumping has so increased | 
in recent years that it is now greater | 
than irrigators can afford to pay. A! 
gravity supply will be much cheaper. 
There is no anxiety about the solvency | 


gold, silver and miscellaneous metals, but 
20 per cent higher than in 1926. Mines! 
producing nonmetallic minerals showed a 
reduction of 16 per cent in the fatality 
rate and 10 per cent in the injury rate. 
Fewer Men Employed. 
According to reports furnished the Bu- 


| them. 


;queer,’ and think that society has been 


|the death rate for this class of mines was |excused from its duty. All life processes 


are experimental processes. We are 
here and we have problems to face. It is 
too late to pass the buck to heredity. Of 
course the physical side and intelligence 
are hereditary. One can’t get behind 
But what is to become a child’s 


Great interest in the program of the 
Center is being expressed by many other 


|social welfare and educational agencies} 


both in the District of Columbia and 
throughout the nation. It is expected 
jthat the value of having a 
laboratory for organizations which have 
hitherto had no such opportunity will in- 
sure its continuance after the three-year 


the Rockefeller Memorial. 


The full text of the description of the 
'Center given by Dr. Davis follows: 
Three of the eight organizations co- 
| operating with the Washington Chiid 
Research Center, one of the most recent 
projects of child development sponsored 
by the Laura Rockefeller Memorial, are 
|Government Bureaus. Although 

; Federal Government has no part 
financing the project, 
Home Economics, the Bureau of Educa- 





in 


research | 


jperiod during which it is supported by) 


the | 


the Bureau of} 


high dignity. importance and influence! 
potential at least, in the government o 
my country. I am the presiding office 
of the greatest of all legislative bodies 

The duties of the Speaker, as I se 
them. divide themselves into two genera 
classes: 

(1) To preserve order and decorum in 
debate, to decide parliamentary questions 
as they present themselves, and to pre 
serve at all times the right of the minor- 
ity, either political or individual, to ex- 
press and record itself on any important 
question. Thus far the duties of the 
Speakership are quasi-judicial and com- 
pare in almost precise exactitude with 
those of presiding officers of Parliament 
abroad. 

(2) But in my view the Speaker has 
lanother duty equally compelling, more 
comparable with that of chiefs of cabi- 


nets in Europe, and that is party service. 
I conceive it to be the duty of the 
Speaker, and I have administered the of- 
fice for three years in accordance with 
that conception, exercising those powers 
\of leadership conferred upon him by o. 
party, to see to it, in so far as he prop 
erly can, that legislation in disaccord 


tion, and the United States Public Health 
Service are represented on the executive 
committee and consulting staff. The 
other organizations represented on ‘the 
| executive committee are the American 
Association of University Women, the 
National Research Ccuncil, the Ameri- 





mural games as well. | 

The promotion of activities in play- | 
grounds, gymnasiums, and swimming} 
pools in the public schools is increas-| 
ing in the United States. 

According to Bureau ot Education Bul- | 
letin, 1927, No. 3, United States Depart- | 
ment of the Interior, there are more and 
larger playgrounds, and in the new 
buildings, gymnasiums are not only in- 
cluded, but are better planned and lo- 
cated than in previous years. Swimming 
pools are not infrequent features of re-! 
cently built high schools. | 


More Time Given to Athletics. 


The time devoted to physical activi-‘into farms that money or credit is needed} action is necessary. 


ties has been extended in many schools ; 
by the provision of supervised after- 
school play periods, and while the ideal 
minimum of two hours of out-of-door, 


activity for every child is seldom at-|mittees which included practical irri-| is owned by the United States. 


tained, so far as school supervision is 
concerned, it has been more nearly ap- 
proximated. In California, one period of 
each day’s high-school session has for 


some time been devoted to physical edu-|minimum improvement and equipment) is used 


cation. 

The emphasis everywhere on games| 
and dances rather than upon gymnastics, | 
and upon outdoor rather than indoor 
sports, continues. 

If the demand for a circular on games, 
recently issued by the Bureau of Edu- | 
cation, is any criterion, there is an in- 
creasing interest in the promotion of} 
group physical activities in rural schools | 
in all sections of the country. This in- 
terest has been stimulated by the State 
departments and in many instances by 
the teacher-training schools in which 
practice teaching in physical education 
is stressed. 


Court in Cuba Urged 
For Juvenile Cases 


| 


| 
Establishment to Be Asked by! 
Welfare Workers. | 


Recommendations for the establish- | 
ment of a juvenile gourt in Cuba will be | 
made by civic and social welfare organi- 
zations in the island, it is stated by the 
Children’s Bureau in its weekly resume | 
of child welfare topics. The fulb text of j 
the resume follows: 

Cuba’s need for juvenile courts will be | 
presented in a report to the President | 


j 
} 
' 
! 


leveling land. 


bridge which requires time, labor and} 
money. The cost of this second stage of! 
reclamation is now far more than it} 
was 15 years ago and it has always| 
been more than was generally realized. 

There are other obstacles to be over-} 
come which are far more serious than} 
they were before the Great War. The; 
pioneering spirit is gone. It is hard to} 


jenlist settlers to do the difficult and’ to sell. 


unremunerative work of clearing and! 
i 

The open country no longer appeals to| 
men as it once did. The opportunities 


lof other industries are so much broader.! not insure settlement and cultivation. 


It now costs so much to change raw land} 


to supplement the _ settler’s 


capital. 
Economic surveys of all our develop-| 


ing projects have been made by com-| 


meager} 


gators, economic experts from agricul- 
tural colleges and representatives of the 
Bureau. They agree that from $5,000 to 


$10.000 must be spent to provide the! 


for an 80-acre farm. 

The percentage of homeseekers with | 
this capital is very small. They can not! 
be made the basis of development be- 
cause such homeseekers can get more 
for their money by buying improved 
farms in established districts. 

For the settienrent and aevelopment of 
new areas we mt look mainly to tenant 
farmers who w!:.” (9 become farmers and 
the sons of farmers, that is, applicants 
with from $2,000 to $3,000. Nearly all 
will need to borrow money to complete 
the improvement of their farms. 

And there is not a single project where 
there is a credit agency where this 
money can be borrowed on terms suited 
to the home builder’s needs if it can be 
borrowed at all. Where loans are made | 
they are for short time and with interest | 
ranging from 8 per cent to 12 per cent,, 
which is more than agriculture can re 


Irrigation Canal Useless 
If Farm Land Is Vacant | 


There are four projects which have 
been in operation for more than 10 years 
where those who have developed farms | 
are prospering, yet 800 more settlers are 
needed to bring all the land in these 
projects under cultivation. If half this} 


| 


{acres of unleveled, uncleared and unoc- 


|G 


| 


| 


of the development where the lands are | 
settled and improved. Payments will be- | 
gin and the water will be used as soon| 
as it is available. | 

There is a financial problem on 70,000 | 
cupied land which forms a part of the 
scheme. The owners of this land are 
widely scattered. Hardly any of them 
expect to become irrigators. They wish 


There is no danger of inflated prices. 
The land has been appraised and will 
have to be sold at its unimproved value 
which is nominal. But cheap land does 


Here as in the other case coordinated | 
Part of the land is! 
owned by the State, part by purchasers | 


| of State land grants, part by men who 


acquired it under the Homestead, Graz- | 


ing and similar acts. A small fraction | 
| 
If we wait for these independent agen- 


cfes to improve and develop these farms, 
or find settlers to do it, it will be many | 
years before the water made available! 
and before construction costs | 
are returned to the Reclamation Fund. | 

Anxiety in regard io the financial out- | 
look is met by the statement that the 


overnment is protected in the repay-| 
ment of its expenditure by district con- 
tract. It is true that all the lands in 
these projects are obligated to pay the! 
entire construction cost and this. obliga- | 
tion is a first lien on all the land, but | 
it would be an undue burden to compel | 
the developed lands to pay the charges 
of the undeveloped lands, and a part of | 
the project could not carry the cost of | 
the whole. | 

The measures suggested in the com- | 
mittee’s report for aiding in farm de-| 
velopment are entirely inadequate. State 
aid has been sought. Legislation to re- 
quire this has been considered in Con- 
gressional Committees, but investigation 
showed that some States lack the means 
to extend this aid, some are prevented | 
from doing so by “onstitutional prohibi- | 
tions, and in every State public opinion | 
was opposed to this action. | 

The Federal Land Bank has not been, | 
nor is it likely to be, of any assistance in | 
changing raw land into farms. It does! 
not loan money except on income-produc- | 
ing farms, and that means until after 
the problems of settlement and farm de-| 
velopment have been solved. 


| 


| were 430 deaths and 30,350 nonfatal in- 


| 8,588,225 on the surface. Compared with | ance. 


|injured out of 30,461 men who performed | 


personality depends upon the experiences 
he is to have. 


Importance Attached 
To Child Research 


“The importance of a study of this 
| kind can be realized when one considers 
that at the present time there are more 
neurotics and insane persons in institu- 
tions than there are persons with all the 
| other afflictions in hospitals. Remember 
} that tuberculars and cancer victims are 
included in the latter group. The reason 
is that the neurotic has been unable to 
face problems. In childhood the person- 
ality should be built up against neu- 


reau by operating companies, the metal 
mining industry in the United States in| 
1927 employed 119,699 men who worked: 
34,033,963 shifts, an average of 284 shifts | 
per man. The number of men killed in 
the entire industry was 352 and the num-| 
ber injured was 25,133, including all in- 
juries disabling an employe for more 
than the remainder of the day on which} 
the accident occurred. The number of 
men employed and the number of man 
days of labor performed in 1927 were 
somewhat less than in 1926 when 127,823 
men worked 37,160,978 shifts. There} 





ries in 1926. 
Of the 119,699 men employed, - shown oben? 
by the operators’ report for the past; ~~" 
year, 73,185 worked underground, 15,933 | “The statement that the first years of 
in open pits and 30,581 were employed |@ child’s life are of the utmost importance 
at surface shops and yards. The num-|is well taken. The greatest requirement 
ber of shifts worked underground was|for a successful hfe is a flexible person- 
21,392,033; in the pits, 4,056,705; and/ality. This is necessary for social bal- 
The sociai qualities, the ability 
1926, the number of open-pit men shows a/to fit into the group, come first. Their 
slight increase but that for underground | individual development, talents and abil- 
men and for surface employes was/ities, must be built on that. Each child 
somewhat less in 1927. The average | : 
number of days worked per man was 292, 
for underground operations, 255 for open- 
pit mines and 281 for surface work. 
The number of fatal accidents under- 
ground was 290 as compared with 350 
in 1926, the latter figure including 51); 


lea i single disaster in an iron .. 
ceothe, in 6 eee oe Total Enrollment Is 40 Per Cent 


nine in Michigan. Open-pit mines re- 
ported 28 men killed as against 33 in| Above Figure for 1920. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


the previous year; deaths | 
from 25 States. Pupils in schools in 


among surface workers numbered 34 as 
compared with 47 in 1926. The number; 

general hospitals number 75,638, and in 
hospitals for the insane, 2,130. 


of nonfatal injuries underground was 
20,448; open pit, 1,603; surface, 3,082. 
Fatality rates per thousand 300-day | 

The number of graduates of nurse- 

| training courses reported in 1927 is 18,- 

| 623, an increase of 24.3 per cent over 


workers were 4.07 for underground j 

workers; 2.07 for men in open pits, and 

1.19 for surface employes. Correspond- 

ing nonfatal injury rates were 287, 119, 
the number for 1920. Only 447 of these 
graduates were from schools in the hos- 
pitals for the insane. The number of 
men graduate nurses was 125, 82 of 


and 108 per thousand men employed. 
Copper mines employed 380,724 men 

| them from general hospitals, and 43 from 

| hospitals for the insane. 


who worked 9,625,317 shifts. In this! 
group 111 were killed and 8,379 injured. 
A charge for tuition is made in only 
|58 of the 1,797 schools; and only 14 of 


In the gold, silver. and miscellaneous 
metal mines 114 were killed and 8,162 
jthe 58 charge tutition for the second 
‘or third years. The range of tuition for 
the full course varies from $25 to $325, 


ju 


Students of Nursing 
Increase in Numbe 


r 


i 


8,752,024 days of labor. Iron mines re- 
ported 33,386 men and 8,921,001 shifts, 
73 killed and 3,409 injured. Lead and 
zine mines (including flourspar mines in 


Illinois and Kentucky) had 12,499 men, 


number of settlers could be secured it; rae : 
would insure the economic solvency of | Provision of Credit 
this development and the payment of the; For Farmer Proposed 
Government’s debt. | 
All that is needed is a credit scheme 
to supplement the settler’s capital in 


' 
| 
This brings us to consider whether we| 
|} are to continue the act with its present} 
limitations or try to find some program| 


| 
| ar 


| employed 


3,176,606 shifts, 28 killed and 3,152 in- 
jured. The nonmetallic mineral mines 
12,629 men who worked 
3,559,015 shifts; 26 were killed and 2,031 
injured. Fewer men were employed in 
each of these groups in 1927 than in 1926 
with the inception of the iron mines 


| 


| $652. 


with an average of $92 per school. Of the 
58 schools which charge tuition, 39 grant 
money allowances to pupils, and this al- 
lowance ranges for the training period 
from $80 to $1,908, with an average of 
No tuition is charged in schools 
in hospitals for the insane. 


can Home Economics Association, George 
Washington University and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


| 
Groups Cooperate 


For Child Welfare 


A distinct need for an experimentai 
;and demonstration laboratory has been 
felt by the workers of these different 
organizations. Working togetHer there 
seems to be every opportunity for rep- 
resentatives from these Bureaus and as- 
sociations interested in child development 
and parental education to make a definite 
contribution to knowledge already ob- 
tained in this-field of work. 


Focusing their interests in this proj- 
ect of the Washington Child Research 
Center, a nursery school enrolling 25 
normal children, approximating a 3- 
year age level, has been organized as a 
laboratory. Observation of and research 
in the development and growth of these 
| young children in a most natural en- 
| vironment forms one part of the pro- 
‘gram of work. Four teachers, specially 
| trained, supervise the day’s program in 
the nursery school. The director of the 
Center, Dr. Mandel Sherman, supervises 
research work and is responsible for ail 
other activities of the Center. These 
include classes and conferences for the 
children’s parents, lecture work and 
laboratory demonstrations for graduate 
university students, and a consultation 
clinie in which children and parents need- 
ing special treatment are received, and 
for whom remedial programs are rec- 
ommended. 


A nursery school is quite different from 
the well-known day nursery, the latter 





often being merely a location to place| 


{youngsters in order to relieve their par- 
lents of responsibility. The 24-hour day 
of the children is considered in the nurs- 
ery school. 
activities and part of each day’s nursery 
school program is given over to confer= 
ences with the parents about the chil- 
dren’s emotional, mental, social, and 
physical life at home. 


Equipment and apparatus at the Cen- 
ter have been planned with the greatest 
care to develop the children socially as 
well as physically and mentally. Old- 
fashioned building blocks in small size 
and in small quantities have given place 
to large blocks of such weight that it 
takes at least two children to handle 
them. In this way muscle tone is de- 
veloped and working together is pro- 
moted. Ladders, slides, walking boards, 


This involves all the home| 


with and opposition to those policies and 
pledges shall at least not be facilitated. 

The 435 members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, elected, all of them, every 
two years by constituencies of men and 
women possessing a franchise practically 
unlimited, more closely represent the peo- 
ple of their country than do the members 
of any similar legislative body in the 
‘world. In combination they represent 
i all the people of a nation which in pros- 
perity and wealth—wealth measured not 
only by its magnitude, but by its general 
diffusion throughout all classes of its 
population—in its material resources, in 
progressive thought and action, in influ- 
ence among the nations, makes it in- 
comparably the foremost legislature in 
the world today. 

Keeping in mind the efact that the 
1 House, like the Senate, is an absolutely 
independent body; that there is no over- 
lapping as in every other great country, 
between the executive and the legisla- 
‘tive branches of the Government; that a 
President has no power in legislation ex- 
cept the veto, which may be overriden; 
that the Supreme Court has no power to 
compel legislation, but only to nullifyd 
that which is in violation of the Consti- 
tution, why is it that the House of Rep- 
resentatives throughout all: these years 
of its existence has been able to function 
effectively, decorously, and practically 
uninterruptedly, when in session? 

The fundamental reason, I believe, is 
that the responsible party system of gov- 
ernment established by our forefathers 
has been almost uninterruptedly main- 
tained. ql 





| 


| 


'a large sandbox, swings, and a concrete 
| walk for wheel toys make possible many 
|kinds of play which teach independence, 
cooperation, and assure a coordination 
of muscles that leads to a bodily free- 
‘dom. 

During the winter, as well as in the 
summer, over four hours’ play each day 
is carried on outdoors. Daily physical 
,examinations of each child forestall any 
{contagion in the group and protect each 
individual. 

Special problems in clothing and in nu- 
trition for children have been worked out 
jsince the Center opened last February. 
Other studies in the physical developmeg 
jof the children and in the evident effect 
of attendance at nursery school upon 
methods of handling children in the home 
are under way. 





erecting cheap farm buildings and in pre- | 
Short | 


and National Congress of the island by| 
the Department of Health and Charity,}paring the land for irrigation. 
which has recently made a detailed study |time loans to buy livestock can be se- 
of the subject. The Rotary Club of Ha-|cured, but money for permanent develop- | 
bana, the Ladies of Isabella, social wel- | ment is not available. 1 
fare and other organizations are in favor An irrigation canal with unpeopled | 
of their establishment, and the daily | farms below it is a liability, not an asset. 
press is giving the matter considerable |Income and the benefits of reclamation 
publicity. jare realized only after the water is 


for taking up reclamation where the: 
canal leaves it and gives aid and direc- | 
tion in the settlement and improvement | 
of farms. There is great reluctance in| 
Congress and on the part of the public| 
to do anything more than the Govern-| 
ment now does. | 

The importance of these objections is} 


where there was a slight increase in men! The minimum entrance-age require- 





but a small decrease in the number of 
man shifts. 


Girls Are Instructed 
On Home Managemen 


| 


t 


ment is about the same, in all schools in 
general hospitals and in insane hospitals, 
18 years. 


Higher Requirements. 


While the average education require- 
ments for entrance to schools in general 
hospitals was a little less than tenth- 
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Ten new dental clinics for the children 
of St. Louis have been provided for by 
the board of aldermen, which has appro- 


brought in use. |realized and I wish that further action| 


grade work in 1920, it has increased to 


I have dwelt on this settlement prob- 
lem of old projects because that is the 


stumblingblock in the way of success. ' 
Let me now show how it is a menace to 
the future solvency of works now build- | 
irrigation works | 


priated $35,000 for the purpose. A den- 
tist will be employed at each clinic for 
four hours a day. In addition, a super-|t . 
visor’s office and an extracting clinie will|ing. On one project the 
be opened in the municipal courts build- | will cost $11,000,000. On more than half 
ing. The Red Cross is cooperating by|the area there is no anxiety about the 
donating the equipment for eight of the |repayment of construction costs. 
clinics. | The farms are improved, they have a 
All-day field trips for boys and girls | partial water supply and the land has 
under a trained leader were conducted | been prepared for irrigation, Water for 
during the summer by the Children’s Mu- | ate irrigation is needed, and these own- 
seum of Boston, situated at Jamaica |e?s have contracted to pay full construc- 
Plain. Birds, insects, trees. and flowers | tion costs on their entire area. | 
were studied on the spot, and specimens | It is different with the unleveled, un- | 
were collected by the children to be|PeoPled part of this project. The sur-| 
mounted and classified by them at the | face of the land is uneven; some is cov- 
museum. Prizes were offered for the|¢red with brush, some with second 
best collections, the largest number of | gowth timber. To pwepare this land for | 
specimens, the best-written account of | irrigation, provide the necessary build- 
any collection, and the best piece of nat | 78s and equipment, will cost from $75| 


ural-history research. | to $150 an acre, 

A judgment of damages to the amount | _ If this land “on 
of $23,000 was recently given by Judge |” race 
Sherman, of the New York Supreme|The average rate for the four districts, ; 
Court, against the seller of an air rifle; which had a total population of 500,000, 
and shot to a boy of 13 years. was 157, 

The seller had refused to refund on! 
the rifle when the mother of the boy | 
sent him back with it. She then hid | tha 
the rifle, but the boy found it, and while | 9& : Z 
practicing shooting in a neighboring | #dvantage of trained corps of medical 
cellar with a playmate a child of seven|WoTkers who were conducting anti- 
years was shot and killed by the play-|™@laria campaigns in them. 
mate. The father of the little boy brought 


suit for damages agains 2 § r : 
the no wages against the seller of to the ignorance of the mothers as to 
The judge in finding for the plaintiff | children’ and to the tact that the seacant 
held that the sequence of causes ending . : P 
in the child’s death was a proximate re- en ot ue the Aelde ang Gan wet 
sult of the seller’s illegal act, and one | Sve. ote children the mentenEy Supee 
of the probable consequences to prevent| -Two children’s clinics have been es- 
Ferous weapons to miners had been en, |{2bushed in Angora and Konia, and other 
2 “N- i local governments are undertaking sim- 
ow ‘me : , ae aoe A drive is being made by 
nfant mortality rates ranging from/the Ministry of Hygiene for better regis- 
113 to 199 per 1,000 live births are re- | tration of births, in order that the 1930 
ported for four localities in Turkey where|census may show the general 
special investigations were carried out.' mortality rate. 


| 
! 


| 
| 


ready for cultivation 


five years of age is ascribed to poverty, 


could be avoided and that we could findi 
settlers with money enough to make their! 
own improvements and buy their own 
equipment. I do not, however, see any} 
hope of this on some of the older proj- 
ects or on some of those now building, | 
and it is my conviction that we should! 
do one of two things; either provide for} 
carrying out the second stage of oe 


|mation, or quit building canals to irri- | lins, Colorado, according to an oral state- 


gate unimproved land. | 
inten 


. ded to provide a-laboratory test in| 
aid 


and direction in settlement. It! 


; authorizes the appropriation of a half a\ the new home management house Oc- 
amation| tober 4. 


| 
| 


It limits the expenditure on any single! schools and most of them have home| 


million dollars from the Recl 
Fund. 


| farm to $3,000 and restricts development ; management houses, she stated. Therc} 


to farm buildings and the preparation 
of land for irrigation. The money thus 
advanced is to be secured by a first mort- 
gage on the land, to be repaid in install- 
ments extending over twenty years. 

If anything is done it should be done 
with care. If the half-million is author- 
ized, not more than $100,000 should be 


|appropriated in any one year, and no 


further authorization should be made 


These advances 
would make Federal Land Bank loans 
possible. 

There is also a fear that lending money 


The high mortality of children under | to settlers to build houses would lessen | 


their initiative and self-reliance and tend 
to make them leaners on the Govern- 
ment. The same objection applies with 
greater force to building canals by the 
Government. 

The answer is, that this is impossible, 
and the conditions created by the great 
Lees are making it impossible for the 
{kind of settlers most deserving loans to 
‘secure them without some aid. There is 
‘a kind of aid which does undermine in- 
dependence and self-reliance, and another 
kind which strengthens hope and inspires 


about half way through the tenth grade 


Vocational Course Offered at in 1927. Forty-eight schools in hospitals 


ere is a bill now before Congress| economics 


College in Colorado. 


A new home management house for 
senior girls who are students of voca- 
tional education in home economics has 
just been opened at the State Agricul- 
tural College of Colorado, at Port Col- 


ment of Adelaide S. Baylor, Chief, home 
education service, Federal; 
Board for Vocational Education. Miss 
Baylor is leaving for Colorado to visit 


Every State has vocational training 


are 85 institutions to train teachers of 
|home economics in the nation, 14 of 
| them for colored students. In most 
| States the home economics vocational 
training is given by a land-grant col- 
| lege. | 
The home management house training ! 
is to supplement the laboratory work. 
In many southern States, especialiy 
Texas, Louisiana and Virginia, nearly 


1 


| 





The localities selected were of a highly , until at least half of these advances have all the home economics vocational work 
malarial character, where it was believed | been returned to the reclamation fund; ?8 #iven in cottages. 
t the infant mortality rates would|through loans to the settlers from the eight girls live in the home management 
very high, and which offered the}; Federal Land Bank. 


As a rule six to 


a at one time, and they discharge 
a 


| 


Iternately the different duties that de- 
volve upon a home manager. One week 
a girl will be hostess. The next week 
she may be cook, or do the marketing, 
or plan the menus. Often there arc 
children at the home management houses 
so that the vocational students can re- 
ceive actual training in this side of home 
life. The practice house gives the 
student an excellent opportunity to tie 
up and integrate her laboratory work so 
that when she goes out to teach home 
economics she has her knowledge freshly 
| in mind. 

| In Qakland, Calif., Miss Baylor ex- 
| plained, the cottage system of home eco- 
nomics vocational training is aided by 
cottages in the cotton mill districts which 


infant | effort. That is what wisely directed aid] are used as nursery schools for the chil- 
in form development would do. 


dren of mothers who work in the mills. 


for the insane required one year of 
high-school work for entrance in both 
1920 and 1927. 

The hours of duty for nurse-training 
pupils in general hospitals have de- 
creased from 1918, when nearly half of 
the schools required 10 hours of work 
per day, to 1927, when over half re- 
quired but 8 hours. The typical day in 
schools in hospitals for the insane was 
12 hours in 1918, but this has decreased 
to 8 hours in about half of them and to 


110 hours in the other half. 


The hospitals with which these 1,797 
schools are connected have a bed capacity 
of 359,077, and an average daily number 
of patients of 276,194. This is an av- 
erage bed capacity of about 200 beds per 
hospital, an average of 154 daily patients 
per hospital, and an average of 43 nurke- 
training pupils per school. 


Labor Union of Sweden 
Has Assets of $10,000,000 


Total assets of the Swedish National 
Union are at present estimated at about 
40,000,000 kronor, the American Com- 
mercial Attache, at Stockholm, T. 0. 


Klath, informed the Department of Com- 
merce October 4. The report follows in 
full text: 


| A ealeulation of revenues and expendi- 

jture for 45 years, covering the period 
1880 to 1925, shows a total labor union 
income for this period of 163,120,000 
kronor and expenses 142,800,000 kronor. 
Of this sum 3,400,000 kronor have been 
received from labor organizations abroad. 
(The value of the krona is about 

| $.267430.) 

| 


jing to the national labor organization 
|the typographers’ union is said to lead 
in prosperity with assets of 239 kronor 
per member, and next the bricklayers’ 
union, with 159 kronor per member. 

, 
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Britain’s Idle Miners 
Finding Occupation 
In Other Industries 


Unemployment Is Reduced 


By Transfers to Work in 
Which Labor Is 
Needed. 


Figures now available for the first half 
of September show that there has been 
a slight expansion in British employ- 
ment, following the long, steady unem- 
ployment increase, the Commercial At- 
tache at London, William L. Cooper, 
cabled October 4 to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Work-people listed as being without em- 
ployment stood at 1,294,000 for Great 
Britain and 49,500 for northern Ireland 
on September 17, as compared with 1,- 
808,000 and 47,000, respectively, on Au- 
gust 20. The total for Great Britain 
reached 1,325,000 on September 3, from 
which date it began to recede, according 
to the advices. 

The report follows in full text: 

The transfer of unemployed miners to 


other industries is proceeding slowly, and| arrangement was 
the decision of the trade-union confer-| ticles 
ence to support the scheme for general! Home, 


cooperation between workers and em- 
ployers is expected to have wide bene- 
ficial effect throughout British industry. 

Latest trade returns show continued 
increases in exports of manufactured 
products and an expansion in imports of 
raw materials. No marked improv 
however, is shown in the output of tex- 
tile and heavy industries. 

General commodity prices are slightly 
lower and retail trade is fair. London 
bank clearings show an increase of 11 
per cent for the four weeks ended Sep- 
tember 19, as compared with the. previ- 
ous month; provincial bank clearings in 
the same period decreased by 6 per cent, 
thus reflecting continued industrial and 
trade restriction. 


quiet, with fall demand still undevel- 
oped, although the situation is consid- 
ered to be improving. Increased conti- 


} 


ement,! Points Out Adv 


lin “The Prairie Farmer” of October 22,|for its next annual convention. 


Payments M 


ade by Utili 
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ty Associations 


To Writers Are Under Investigation 


Officer of National Organizaation Testifies of Fees for 


Series of Magazine Articles. 


George BR. Oxley of New York, di- 


rector of information for the National 


Electric Light Association, testifying 
October 4 in the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion’s investigation of alleged propa- 
ganda .activities of public utilities, de- 
clared that Mrs. John D. Sherman of 
Estes Park, Colo., former president of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, has been receiving $600 a month 
for the last two years and is still re- 
ceiving that amount for preparing ar- 
ticles designed to be published in mag- 
azines to encourage the purchasing of 
electrical home equipment. 

In addition to her writing, Mr. Oxley 
said, Mrs, Sherman has done consid- 
erable research work for his organiza- 
tion, particularly on the subject of elec- 
trification of rural homes. The results 
of this research work, he said, have been 
used as the basis for the Association’s 
advertising campaigns. \ 

Mr. Oxley produced copies of mag- 
azines containing articles by Mrs. Sher- 
man, prepared and published since this 
entered into. The ar- 
were: “Needs of the Modern 
” published in “The Farmer” of 
September 10, 1927; “Electrifying Ala- 
bama’s Farms,” published in “The Pro- 
gressive Farmer” of September 10, 1927; 
“Electrifying Alabama’s Farms,” pub- 
lished in “The Progressive Farmer” of 
September 
antages of Better Home 
Equipment,” published in “Capper’s 
Farmer” of October, 1927; another ar- 
ticle on “Electrifying Alabama’s 
Homes,” published in “The Progressive 
Farmer” of October 1, 1927; “Don’t Let 


| 


| 


Copies of the minutes of meetings of 
the Executive Committee of the North 
and South Carolina Public Utility In- 
formation Bureau were also introduced. 
During a meeting on June 28, 1924, ac- 
cording to the minutes, S. E. Boney, the 
Director of the Bureau, “reported that 
he was investigating the books on civics 
and economics being used in the public 
schools and State colleges in the two 
Carolinas with the view of ascertaining 
for the Committee’s information to what 
extent public ownership was advocated 
in their textbooks. This matter was 
viewed by the Committee as of prime im- 
portance and a comprehensive report on 
the subject was requested of the Di- 
rector.” 

The minutes of a meeting held at 
Asheville, N. C., on August 26, 1927, | 
contain a paragraph reading as follows: 

“The Director reported on the matter 
of textbooks that the National Electric 
Light Association are employing a 
specialist to investigate this subject and 
that they have a complete report which 
will be taken up with publishers. He 
also reported that some utilities in a 
few cities are furnishing textbooks 
treating of public utility organization, 
financing, etc., direct to schools, and he 
also submitted some copies of thesc 
booklets.” 


Another exhibit was a copy of a letter 
written by J. B. Sheridan, director of 


10, 1927; “Mary Sherman the Missouri State Committee on Pub- 


lie Utility Information, to E. C. Deal 
of the Springfield (Mo.) Gas & Electric! 
Company, in which it was stated: 

“T think you will also be glad to know | 
that Mr. Bell and myself were success- } 
ful in inducing the Missouri Association | 


Mother Carry in the Water,” published|of Public Utilities to select Columbia 


This | 


Admission of Wives 


And Minor Children 
Of Aliens Expedited 


Provision Is Made to Verify 
Legal Entry of Residents 
Seeking to Bring in 
Relatives. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
considering applications of certain rela- 
tives for immigration visas. 

The Immigration Act of 1924, 
amended, provides in part: 

(1) That a status as nonquota immi- 
grant extends to the wife and unmar- 
ried children under 18 years of age of 
ministers and professors, who were ad- 
mitted as such, if following to join them. 

(2) That a preference in the issuance 
of immigration visas to persons skilled 
in agriculture extends to their wives and 
dependent children under 18 years of 
age if following to join them. 

(8) That a preference extends to the 
wives and unmarried children under 21 
years of age of alien residents of the 
United States who have been lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence. 

In order to assist American consuls 
in determining if the husband or father 
of the above-mentioned classes has been 
lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence, Form No. 575 
should be furnished to such husband or 
father upon application, said form to be 
filled out by him and mailed to the im- 
migration officer in charge at the port 
or place of his last entry, accompanied 
by postage stamp or stamps sufficient to 
send verification to the American consul 
designated on the forms. 

Immigration officers at the port or 
place of arrival will check with “_"7 


as 


1927; “How Shall We Heat the Farm | convention should have the effect of put- | items that cannot be verified or that are 


Home,” published in “The 


Nebraska | ting the utilities in close touch with the 
‘armer” of October 29, 1927; “Can’t We | State university . 
Pull Homemaking Out of the Prehistoric! sity needs friends and it is at present | notation “not verified” will be placed by 


.-- The State univer- | 


‘ Age?”, published in “Farm Life” of De-|in a receptive condition.” 
The iron and steel trade is steady but cember, 1927; “So Let’s Equip Our| 


Homes,” published in “Farm Life” of | nounced that the next hearing in con- | form reserved for verification. The form 
February, 1928, and “What Kind of a! nection with the utilities investigation | will then be returned to the applicant 
published in “Better | will be held on October 10. 


Town is Yours?”, 


nental prices, partly due to cartel quota Homes and Gardens” for March, 1928. 


restrictions, have enabled British mak- 
ers to obtain a large share of domestic 
and foreign orders. 

There is a feeling, however, that con- 


| 


Other Payments 


Made to Writers 
Another exhibit offered for the record 


'from Pacific Coast States have been sub-| with the stamp or stamps sent. 
|poenaed for that date. 


| 


tinental works allocations may be in-|by R. E, Healy, chief counsel for the | 


creased at the October cartel meeting, 
thereby tending to check the upward 
movement of continental steel prices. 


Sheet makers are well occupied, as is 
also the case with tinplate mills. The 


Commission, showed payments by the 
Joint Committee of National Public 
Utilities to Ernest Greenwood, former 
newspaper man and former member of 
the school board of the District of 


| 


} 


} 


recent international tinplate agreement} Columbia, in connection with Mr. Green- | 
is expected to increase the Welsh trade.| wood’s work in the preparation of books 


The seasonal increase in demand is 
causing an improvement in the coal in- 
dustry, and production and employment 
are showing an upward trend. The com- 
petitive position of British coal in ex- 
port markets is also improving, with 
consequent favorable prospects for an 
all-around betterment during fall and 
winter months, although no sudden al- 
teration is expected. 

The report of the tional fuel and 
power committee and the meeting of the 
world power conference in London are 
intensifying public interest in fuel econ- 
omy, with consequent impetus to the de- 
velopment of low-temperature carboniza- 
tion and pulverized fuel projects. 


Negotiations are proceeding slowly for 


and magazine articles ,as follows: 

June, 1927, $875; July, 1927, $374.10; 
August, 
$536.67; 
tember, 


September 1927, $833.34; Sep- 
1927, $485.67; October, 1927, 
$591.65; November, 1927; $456.67; No- 
vember, 1927; $416.67. 

Other payments to writers shown by 
exhibits before the Commission were: 
$100 paid in March, 1924, to Burton L. 
Reed for preparing the manuscript of a 
pamphlet entitled “Gas the Caged Wiz- 
ard;” and $1,200 paid in 1927 to Pro- 


1927, $1,000; September, 192, | 


| 


| 


| 
' 


| 


Commissioner Edgar S. McCulloch an- | 


Witnesses | 
Excerpts from transcript of testi- 

mony on October 3 before the Fed- 

eral Trade Commission in its inves- 


tigation of public utilities appear on 
page 6 of this issue. 


| 


Soviet Reply | Received 
On Treaty Adherence 


} 


| 
| 
Russian Views on Conven-; 
tion Set Forth in Note | 
To France. | 

The Department of State October 4 
made public the text of the statement} 
by the Soviet Government of Russia ad-| 


omitted and if such defects or omissions 
are such as to justify nonverification the 
means of a rubber stamp in bold letters | 
across the face of the lower part of the 


without letter of transmittal, together 
If the 
form is received without the required 
stamp or stamps the notation “neces- | 
sary postage lacking” will be placed 
thereon, in bold letters, and the form 
then returned to the applicant without 
letter of transmittal. 

When verification is made the form 
shall be completed, with appropriate no- | 
tation if advisable under the heading | 
“remarks,” and sent to the American 
consul at the place designated. The date 
of verification and the consulate to which 
it is sent shall be noted on the manifest. 





! 
| 


The President’s Day | 


At the Executive Offices. 
October 4, 1928. 





12 m.—Samuel F. Sandberg, a member 
of the United States Shipping Board, | 


| called to pay his respects to the Pres- ! 


fessor E. E. Ferris for the preparation | hering to the treaty for the renunciation | ident. 
of the text: of “The Industrial Gas Sales- | of war. 


man’s Handbook.” These two payments 


were made by the American Gas Asso- | 


ciation, according to a letter written by 


William F. Chantland, assistant manager ; Soviet views on the treaty. The state- | correspondence. 


the formation of a centralized national} of that organization. 


coal marketing organizatiga. The latest 


An itemized statement showing the ex- 


report of weekly output shows that 4,-} penditures of the National Electric Light 
577,000 tons were raised, which amount] Association for advertising in periodi- 
is upward of 100,000 tons greater than|¢als during 1923 listed a total of $68,- 
347.42 spent for that purpose through | clares that the Union of the Soviet So- | 


the advertising agency of Thomas P. | cialist Republics adheres to the treaty ; 


the August weekly output. 


World’s Greatest Books 
Designated Literary Bibles 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


hold on the human life which we all live, 


which few understand, but which in ali| 


, 


its phases has ‘interest without end. 
They are broad-minded books. 

“Their authors saw life steadily and 
saw it whole. They interpreted for man 
the eternal mysteries. 

“Prophetic men, they stood on the 
mountain tops and caught the glow of 
the ever-dawning new day. Finely or- 
ganized men, they felt the heart throb 
and pulse beat of the human race; they 
understood the hopes and fears and as- 
pirations of humanity better than most; 
and they have set these to the music 
of rhythmic winged words.” 


Each one of these “Literary Bibles, 


| 


} 
| 


| 


Logan, Inc. 

Mr. Healy offered for the record a 
letter written by the Secretary of the 
Connecticut Committee on Public Serv- 
ice Information to Frank W. Strong, 
principal of the Durham (Conn.) High 
School, advising the latter that a ship- 
ment of 60 copies of the “Connecticut 
Public Utility Catechism” had been made 
in accordance with Mr. Strong’s request, 
for use in the latter’s school. The letter 
had been returned to the Secretary with 
a notation signed by Mr. Strong as fol- 
lows: 

“Books rec’d O. K. We consider this 
book sound publicity of the right sort.” 


Inquiry Into Textbooks 
Made in Carolinas 


Another exhibit was a circular letter 
from the New York State Committee on 


| 
| 


| 


i 


| 


| 


| 
| 


The statement was accompanied by a| 
Russian note to France setting forth the 


ment of Russian adhesion follows: 

The undersigned, Commissary of the | 
People for Foreign Affairs of the Union | 
of the Soviet Socialist Republics, de- } 


condemning recource to war that was 
signed in Paris on August 27, 1928. | 
(Here follows the French text of the | 
Paris treaty, leaving out the names of 
the Plenipotentiaries appointed by the 
Powers that are signatory to the treaty.) | 
In faith whereof, the Acting Commis- | 
fairs of the Union of the Soviet Socialist | 
Republics, duly authorized to that effect, 
signed this declaration of adhesion. Done! 
at Moscow, September 6, 1928. Signed, | 
Maxime Litvinoff. 
The full text of the Russian note 
to the French Ambassador in Mos- | 
cow, M. J. Herbette, outlining the | 
Soviet views on the Kellogg. treaty, 
will be published in the issue of 
October 6. 


Public Utility Information offering to; Syhbmarine S-4 to Be Used 


supply to the schools free copies of a 


contains an account of struggle typical! pamphlet entitled “Servants of Prog-| 
¢ ; i ress,” which was described in the a 
and all is human _ imperfection strug-)lar as “a simple, nontechnical description 


of all ages, because the theme in each 


gling toward the ideal. 


;of the functions and operation of £aS | 49 


The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer pre- | manufacturing, and electrical companies 
serve for all time the prehistoric treas-| and their supervision and regulation by 


ures of Greek manners 
thought. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante reflects 
the times set forth in the symbolic lan- 
guage of the medieval church, hell, pur- 
gatory, perfection, sin; and of woman as 
the great purifying ideal. 

_ Shakespeare, the most consummate ar- 
tist in words the world has ever known, 
has given dramas of high historic and 
cultural benefit, through the great hero 
stories of all time. 

In Goethe’s Faust the physical idea 
has been developed into a: mental and 
moral one. Culture in this drama is 
pictured as the goal most to be desired 
in human existence. 


Proposal Is Accepted 
To Lease Postal Quarters 


The Post Office Department has ac- 
cepted the proposal of the Garrett 
Biblical Institute to lease new postal 
quarters in Chicago, Ill, it was an- 
nounced orally by the Department Octo- 
ber 4. The quarters are known as An- 
nexes Nos. 1, 3 and 4, and located at 
1819 Michigan Avenue and 1304-1324 In- 
diana Avenue. The lease will run for 
a period of five years from April 1, 
1929, or date thereafter of completion 
of proposed improvements and occu- 
pancy. The lease, the Department said 
will include heating and lighting fix 
tures, etc. 


Recess Appointment 
Given for District Judge 


President Coolidge, it has just been| were placed into effect during the dull 
has|or vacation season, and that, therefore, 
given a recess appointment to Wayne G. | air-mail postage rates will not show their 
Borah, of New Orleans, La., at present | largest volume until after November 1, 
United States Attorney for the Eastern; when the postal service looks forward to 
Christmas mailings, of which the air- 


announced at the White House, 


District of Louisiana, to be United States 
Disrict Judge for the Eastern District 
of Lousiana. 


and Greck | pulite authorities.” 


| 


' 
' 


' 


»}ment will be given some idea of the pop- 
-|ularity of the lower air-mail postage 


after a test of several months has been 


Decline Is Predicted 
In Air Mail Rev 


September Total Estimated to 


| 
' 
j 
| 


_| October 16, under orders issued by the |} 


| Department of the Navy October 4. 


| 


\for the testing of submarine safety de- | 
enue | vices. | 
|Cape Charles, Va., 
|N. H., this month for such tests. 


Be Below That of August. | 


Air-mail revenues for September will 
not exceed those for August, but will 
show a substantial increase over reve- | 
nues for preceding months, it was stated 
orally at the Post Office Department, Oc- 
tober 4. Complete data on revenues for 
September will not be available for sev- 
eral days, but not later than October 10, | 
the time limit set by the Department! 
for receiving reports from postmasters 
on air-mail revenues. 

According to partial returns now be- 
ing tabulated by the Department, Sep- 
tember revenues on some routes will! 
show increases over their revenues for 
August, but for the 27 routes as a whole} 
the September revenues will not be so | 
large, it was explained. | 

On August 1 the Department placed } 
into effect a new air-mail postage rate of 
5 cents for the first ounce and 10 cents 
for each additional ounce. With the 
September revenues known, the a 

| 


rates, it was stated. The Department, it 
was said, does not believe it will know 
definitely the effect of these rates until 


made. 
It was pointed out that the new rates 


‘Lieut. Commander Palmer H. Dunbar, 
‘submarine repair specialist, to duty on 
| the craft, in charge of experiments. 


lbe 


To Test Safety Devices | 
The submarine S-4, sunk December 17, 
27, in collision with the Coast Guard 
destroyer “Paulding,” will be placed in 


commission as an experimental ship on| 


It was explained orally at the Depart- | 
ment that the submersible will be used 


She will be towed to the coast of | 
from Portsmouth, ; 

At the same time the Bureau of Navi- 
gation ordered Lieut. Norman S. Ives to | 
the command of the S-4, and detailed | 


Among the devices to be tested will 
a breathing device designed to facili- 
tate escape from a submerged, disabled 


. ' 
submarine. 





Nine Nations Send Delegates 
To Conference on Surgery 


Delegates from nine foreign countries 
will attend the 86th Annual Meeting of 
Military Surgeons in Baltimore, October 
4 to 6, according to an announcement | 
just made by the Department of War} 
which follows in full text: | 

The 36th Annual Meeting of the 4s-; 
sociation of Military Surgeons cf the; 
United States, of which Colonel i'red- 
erick H. Vinup, Medical Corps, Mary- 
land National Guard, is President, will} 
meet in Baltimore, Md., October 4 to 6. 
Colonel Jefferson R. Kean, United States 
Army, retired, Secretary of the organiza- | 
tion, has been informed that the follow- } 
ing delegates from foreign countries will 
attend: 

Poland, Mr. Jan Ciechanowski, Min- 
ister to the United States; England, 
Rear Admiral H. C. Whiteside, Roya! 
Navy; Japan, Surgeon Captain Ken 
Hosomi, Japanese Army; Peru, Comman- 
der Surgeon Alberto Ballon Esteves; 
Greece, Dr. P. Koryilos; Italy, Colonel 
G. Cantamessa; Guatemala, Dr. Salva- 
dor Pacheco Marroquin. The Spanish 


jtation employes 


| ship is a delicate task and requires skilled 


12:15 p. m.—Dr. Hubert Work con-! 
rred with the President. | 
Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and answering mail | 


fe 


Vocational Training 
Adopted by Railways, 


Electric Lines Teach Proper 
Relations With Patrons. 


Vocational education for employes of 
electric railways is gaining great impe- | 
tus, according to Frank Cushman, chief | 
of the trade and industrial service, Fed- | 


|sar of the People for The Foreign Af- | eral Board for Vocational Education, who | 


has just returned from a convention inj 
Cleveland of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, at which he consulted | 
with those taking the training course for 
conference leaders offered by the asso- 
ciation. 

_ Most of the representatives of the va- 
rious companies taking the courses were | 
men strongly interested in improving | 
working conditions but they were not 
foremen. They were in the main person- 
nel directors, educational directors, men ; 
engaged in service improvement, or staff 
members with similar abilities, Mr. 
Cushman said. 

The basis of the training course for 
employe-customer relations for transpor- 
was an analysis of! 
customer reaction to various types of | 
employe performance. This analysis 
showed that customers are influenced 
largely by five major qualities or ele- | 
ments of individual service: Interest 
shown by the employe in the needs of 
the customer; quality of information 
given the customer; speech used by the 
employe when conversing with the 
customer; politeness shown by employe in 
his contact with the customer; and per- 
sonal appearance of employe. 

The course for nontransportation de- 
partment men was concerned more par- 
ticularly with the preparation of con- 
ference leaders to handle foremanship 
conferences, 

In developing foremanship, the con- 
ference leaders were advised to include | 
in their program lectures or instruction, | 
reading matter, home work and _ indi- 
vidual conferences. Improving foreman- 


leadership, Mr. Cushman said. 

Programs for conference leaders, ac- 
cording to the report submitted by the 
committee on education to the conven- 
tion, usually include such subjects as: 
Handling men, teaching the worker, job 
pride, improving morale, reducing reck- 
lessness, reducing labor turnover, keep- | 
ing costs within limits, introducing the 
new employe, cooperation. 


Address on Farm Training 


To Be Made at State Fair 


The importance of membership in the 
organization of the future farmers of 
Arkansas will be the subject of the ad- 
dress to be delivered by the chief, Dr. C. 
H. Lane, of the Agricultural Education 
Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, at the convention of the Ar- 
kansas State Fair Vocational Agricul- 
tural School and the Future Farmers of 
Arkansas, to be held in Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, October 8-13. 

Dr. Lane will appear on the program 
with Governor Harron Parnell, of Ar- 
kansas. After the address he will attend 





mail service anticipates it will receive! and Nicaraguan Governments also plan|the Fourth Annual American Vocational 
a larger share than heretofore, 


to send delegates. 


ar 
~ \ 


Dairy Contest at Memphis. 
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Improvement of Capitol Plazain Washington |Shortase of Labor 
Contemplated in Bills Pending in Congress, 1. Declared to Exist 


In British Columbia 


House Committee on Appropriations,!the last session adjourned. It has not! 
there ae been authorized since mle 3 passed the Senate. | 
new Federal public building program,} It would create a commissior 

/ ssion of cer- 
mencing May 25, 1926, and up to dates: tain Senators and Representatives to oi 


the following: A . 
For the general public building pro- sider plans and estimates for creation of | 
gram, $265,000,000, of which $50,000,000'@ park area to enlarge the Capitol), 


is for expenditure at the National Capi-| grounds, and to make recommendations | 
tal and $215,000,000 for the United States | to Congress as to purchases, ete. 
generally, Of the $215,000,000 for the’ For the House Office Building, addi- ‘ 
country generally, $15,000,000 was to in-|,. g, accl-!cording to reports to the Department of 
crease the limits of cost of the buildings | tional to the present House Office Build-| Labor made public October 4. Another 
authorized in 1913 but never built or] ing, there are two bills pending in the|report shows efforts being made to pro- 
comneres because of the intervening of | House Committee on Public Buildings|vide unemployment insurance in Aus- 
000 oon aoe the ee $200,-! and Grounds. H. R. 5€30, introduced by |*talia. The full text of the Department’s 
—- ba or entirely new buildings. | Representative Moore (Dem.), of Vir-| Statement of international labor develop- 
wih on thas aie fax a ‘gore | ginia, proposes to authorize $800,000 for |™ents follows: 
ass 083.86 — which $6600 000 has son acquisition, of a site, and $6,500,000 for British Columbia: Labor Warning.— 
for’ the Sine a Gelenile bee $39. | 2 new building; and H. R. 12879, by ; With the reported assisted immigration 
onb.one ba = fae teas ae 3s) | Representative Dallinger (Rep.), of Cam- | of 10,000 miners to Canada from Eng- 
ae Geis ic cece ia — i bridge, Mass., would authorize $900,000|land, the Vancouver City Council has 
States generally 233 building projects | 2° the site and $7,500,00 for the|decided to distribute posters through- 
have been taken care of either completely | building. ea ion th E eew Gavt ae = 
or partially, by appropriations up to date. | i | seine cit Reiko, hee 
p y, by appropriations up to d Two Measures Pending Shortage of Artisans.—The shortage of 


. *,* ve ' . . . 2 ° . ° ° 
Acquisition of Sites |For House Office Building artisans in certain buildings trades re- 


For Washington Buildings Mr. Moore’s bill specifies as a site one iin hat souteamtoes dies ood the Ga 
S Re . * < res 7 sit g o = 7 oS 
Outside of the $265,000,000 of authori- | St as one eeck a bounded by B | bility of importing workers from the 
zation mentioned, the official figures show | treet south, C Street south, New Jer-| United States in order to save contract 
that there also have been authorized $25,- | ae eee and Delaware Avenue | penalties on public works In the mean- 
000,000 for acquisition of sites for pub- | west. Mr. Dallinger’s bill stipulates the|time, labor is re sorted to hav b 
lic buildings, and the parking, "at same locality. Both bills leave deter-|prought in from the United States for 
proaches and other beautification opera- | mination of the exact site to the Com- | hop-picking, the normal sources of labor 
tions in connection with these buildings, | Building. control of the House Office | for that work having been depleted by 
on what is known as the triangle in! F jthe departure of more than 9,000 work- 
Washington, covering various ety boeks The bill for construction of the Su-|jers for neighboring ‘ieee “a 
south of Pennsylvania Avenue where|Preme Court building is H. R. 13665! Australia: Railway Project—Both the 
some of the executive departments of the | (House Report 1773), introduced by Mr.| British and the Commonwealth govern- 
Federal Government are to be housed in | Elliott, and reported to the House May; ments have approved the project to build 
the future. Of the additional $25,000,000|19, last—ten days before Congress ad-|77 miles of Ejanding railway lines, ex- 
aythorized, $9,680,000 has been appropri- | journed, It is still to be acted upon by; tending northward and to serve an area 
ated to date. the House. ‘of 934,130 acres of land which it is pro- 
The projects in the public building] It would create a Commission, to be| Posed to open up for the production of 
program at the National Capital, either; known as the United States Supreme Wheat, oats, and wool. In this connec- 
already authorized or proposed to be | Court Building Commission, to be com-|!!0", recently the Western Australian 
authorized under legislation already en- | posed of the Chief Justice of the United | Lands Department received 1,000 appli- 
acted or proposed in the House Com-'! States, an Associate Justice to be desig- | Cations for 200 blocks of wheat land to 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, | nated by the Supreme Court, ranking be thrown open for settlement. 
include the following: }majority and minority members of the! Unemployment Insurance.—A bill has 
‘ Under the $265,000,000 general pub- | Senate and House Committees on Public been introduced by the Victorian State 
lie building program, $50,000,000, is au- | Buildings and Grounds, and the Archi. | Government seeking to provide for a 
thorized with $25,000,000 additional for ; tect of the Capitol. ae or aoa > ee ee 
- ou , > 7 > 7 . 
It would authorize the Commission eiceigk ae Eee this ‘areal 
get . a estimates for | be provided equally by the employers, 
a suitable building, inc uding approaches, |the employes and the State. 
| connections with the Capitol power plant, | 


and architectural landscaping and treat- ‘ . 
= of the grounds, for the accommo- | Airplane Fire Patrol 
Is Started in Virginia 


3 


Other Measures Propose Construction of Home for Su- 
preme Court and House Office Building. 


Proposal to Recruit Skilled 
Building Artisans from 
United States Is 
Considered. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Shortage of skilled workmen in certain 
uilding trades in British Columbia has 
resulted in the suggestion that artisans 
be brought in from the United States, ac- 


of Pennsylvania Avenue to house cer- 
tain Federal departments. 

The Arlington Memorial Bridge, 
across the Potomac River, connecting 
Washington and Arlington, Va., $14,500,- 
000, already authorized and work in| ° : > 
progress, dation and exclusive use of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Com-! 
mission would be authorized to expend | A iiawe: Av trol has b 
= ee ee ~ procuring such oun 06 Ge ane ana a Ga 

s stimates @ ri ~ i> ¢ ; . 5 < . 
Piette Convene i dwaae T sag, Fe [tka according. to’ a satement” Octaber 
|cluding a detailed statement of such bed — a “a, tae —_— 
a and estimates of costs. The date} satement adeeace —e 
would presumably be changed to accord |” ai airplane fire patrol has been inau- 
the United States, across the plaza from | with delay in action on the bill. 'gurated at Quantico Field for the pur- 


the Capitol, approximately $1,200,000; In addition to these various projects pose of locating forest fires within th 
no estimate yet as to cost of the build- mentioned, Public Law 453, 70th Ba lcomation of Soleton Prince William, Stat. 


gress (H. R. 9355), authorized a Library} ford, ci r " i 

Additional House Office Building, sug- | of Congress joint commission to ex- prvi son aden ie ae = 
gested to cost between $5,000,000 and}/pend not exceeding $600,000 for a site| erations officer, and given maps and ver- 
$8,000,000; not yet authorized. | for additional buildings for the Library]bal orders relative to the duration of the 
For United States Botanical Gardens, | of Congress, including all such privately; patrol and specified areas to be covered 
additions; land acquisition, $600,000, and | owned lands, buildings and other struc-| When the observer discovers a fire he 
new conservatory building, $877,000; -— as may be necessary in Square 761,|assures himself of its exact location, in- 
ready authorized. adjoining the present site of the Li-|diecating it on his map; makes note of 

For a national arboretum, $300,000; | brary of Congress. So far, it was ex-| its extent and whether or not it appears 
already authorized. {plained at the Office of the Architect/to be under control, and gets the wind 

For site only for additional Library of | of the Capitol, no plans have been made direction and other necessary informa- 
Congress building, $600,000; already au- | for the building. jtion. Immediately ail the data have been 
thorized. _ L The bill provides that, pending determi-| recorded, the plane flies to the nearest 

The Capitol Plaza bill, referred to by ; nation on a building and the construc-| substation in the area and the message 
Representative Elliott, is House Bill|tion of it, the houses and other prop-|is dropped, conveying the news to the 
13929 (House Report 1810), providing for | erty on the site may be rented or other-| warden in charge of the station, so that 
enlargement of the Capitol grounds,’ wise used, the proceeds to be covered|action toward putting out the fire may 
which passed the House the day before into the Treasury of the United States.’ be taken without delay. 


Improvement of the Capitol Piazza, 
with landscape and other treatment to 
beautify the property, approximately 
$4,000,000 proposed, not yet authorized. 

For a site for the Supreme Court of 





Never in motor car history, has so revo- 
lutionary a change occurred in buying 
habits as in recent months. Literally 
thousands of motorists are forsaking old 
allegiances—turning to Hupmobile for 
the Twentieth Century’s finest examples 


that no car of comparable price surpasses 
Hupmobile’ in sparkling performance, 
long life, and efficient mechanical worth. 
To know why an entirely new group of 
owners now joins the old loyal group of 
Hupmobile enthusiasts see and drive a 
new 1929 Century Six or Eight today. 
We will gladly provide any preferred 
@ 42 body 
and equipment combinations, standard 
and custom, on each line. Six of the 
Century, $1345 to $1645. Century Eight, 
$1825 to $2125. All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 


NEW 1929 HUPMOBILE 


CENTURY 


SIXSEIGHT es 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICH. 


of motor car progress. Your own eyes 
will tell you that no 1929 model—among 
all the great advances scored by the in- 
dustry—approaches the complete artis- 
try and tailored-metal appearance of the 
new 1929 Century body styles. And your 
own sense of values will convince you 


body type for your test. 
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_ test was made in the name of petitioner, 
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Taxation 


Right of Chairman of Board of Directors 
To Sign Waiver in Tax Case Is Upheld 


By-Law of Company 
Granted Authority 


Corporation Had Permitted Its 
Officer to Transact 
Other Business. 


1¢ INSURANCE COMPANY V. CoM- 
Poieeaeseen oF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Docket No. 19693. BOARD OF Tax 

APPEALS. 

The decision in this appeal was solely 
on the effect of waiver consenting to a 
later determination, assessment and col- 
lection of taxes in the years involved. 
The waiver was signed by the chairman 
of the taxpayer’s board of directors and 
the taxpayer now contends that the 
chairman had no authority to sign the 
consent and that the statute of limita- 
tions had barred the assessment. 

Resorting to the taxpayer’s by-laws for 
information, the Board of Tax Appeals 
found that “both” the president and 
chairman of the board had the necessary 
authority and it construed the provision 
to mean that either could execute a bind- 
ing waiver. It thus held that, the statute 
of limitations did not constitute a bar 
and restored the proceedings to the 
calendar for a hearing on its merits, 
although a dissenting opinion was filed. 

R. W. Mayo, for the taxpayer; Harold 
Allen, for the Commissioner. 

Following is the full text of the find- 
ings of fact, the Board’s opinion and the 
opinion in dissent: ; ‘ 

The Commissioner determined deficien- 
cies in income and profits tax of $11,- 
885.97 for the year 1920, and of $11,- 
$46.28 for the year 1921. The hearing 
was confined to petitioner’s plea that 
the statute of limtations had barred the 
assessment and collection of the alleged 
deficiency in tax. ; 

The petitioner is a Texas corporation 
with a place of business and principal 
office at Highland Park, Dallas County, 
Texas. - 

It filed its income-tax returns for the 
year 1920 on April 14, 1921, and for the 
year 1921, on March 14, 1922. 


Waiver Forms 
Were Nearly Identical 


Geo. W. Jalonick, 73 years of age, was 


engaged in various business activities in | board of directors. A consent to a de- | ity granted to certain officers or individ- 
He was chairman of the board | termination and assessment of whatever | uals, and that under such circumstances 


allas. 
a directors of petitioner; held the same 
position in the Gulf Insurance Company 
and in the Harvester Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Dallas. He was also president 
of the Oakland Cemetery Association 
and financial agent of the First Unitarian 

urch of Dallas. f 
Peder date of January 18, 1926, waiver 
forms were signed in the name of peti- 
tioner by Geo. W. Jalonick, chairman of 
its board of directors, and its corporate 


seal affixed thereto, and they were also | 


signed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. These forms of waiver pur- 
ported to extend to December 31, 1926, 
the time prescribed by the revenue acts 
for making any assessment of income or 
profits tax for each of the two years in 
question. They were identical with each 
other except that one named the year 
1920 and the other the year 1921. 
Under date of March 4, 1926, the Com- 
missioner sent to petitioner a notice that 
an audit of its returns for 1920 and 1921 
disclosed a deficiency of $38,977.06, and 


that 30 days’ time was granted in which | 


A written pro- 


for petitioner not jointly with the presi- 
dent, not both signing the same instru- 
ments or papers, but he alone doing this. 
The interpretation which the corporation 
and its officers put upon the section of 
the by-laws that “both officers shall have 
authority to execute deeds, assignments, 
releases and other instruments in con- 
nection with the conduct of the business 
of the company,” evidently was that the 
chairman of the board and the president 
each possessed the authority to “execute 
deeds, assignments, releases and other in- 
struments in connection with the conduct 
of the business of the company.” 

Jalonick signed the consents and af- 
fixed the seal of the company thereto 
in due course of business and the inter- 
pretation he put upon his authority to do 
so was consistent with the authority he 
had generally exercised and the acts of a 
similar nature which he was in the habit 
of performing alone for the corporation. 
See American Film Company and Metro 
Pictures Corporation of New England, 
11 B. T. A. 1271, in which the Board 
stated: 


Holds Word “Consent” 


Used Advisedly 

“The general rules applicable to the 
determination of the validity of contracts 
are not applicable in the determination of 
the validity of the consent to a later de- 
termination, assessment, and collection 
of additional tax under the various rev- 
enue acts. We think Congress used the 
word ‘consent’ advisedly. To consent im- 
plies the idea of acquiescence to a mat- 
ter of conduct, the assent to the perform- 
ance of an act or duty in other than the 
usual or customary manner, or at a time 
other than that prescribed, and we think 
a consent to a later determination and 
| assessment of tax of a corporation signed 
|by an officer of the corporation in the 
lregular course of business, although 
| without specific authorization by the 
}board of directors, is valid and effectual 
to suspend the operation of the statute 
of limitation for such period as may be 
| specified therein. It is well known that 
in the general conduct of affairs of cor- 
| porations it is customary for the corpo- 
{rate officers to perform many acts that 
| partake of agreements or consents, as 
|may be for the best interest of the cor- 
| poration, and it would be unreasonable 
{to suppose that every act of regularly 
| constituted officers of a corporation must 


| have specific approval by vote of the 


tax may be due by the corporation be- 
| yond the period specified in the statute 
is nothing more than approval by the offi- 
cer or officers of a corporation of a policy 
to be pursued in the conduct of affairs 
of a coropration in respect of such mat- 
t 


ers or the concurrence or acquiescence | 


by such officer on behalf of the corpora- 
{tion to the performance by the Commis- 
jsioner at a later date of an act which 
the statute prescribes shall otherwise be 
performed by him with a specified time. 
| There is no element of bargain in the ex- 
ecution of a consent for a later deter- 
mination and assessment of a tax im- 
posed by Congress.” 


See also Wirt Franklin, 7 B. T. A. 636. | 


While the by-laws expressly provide 
that “Both officers shall have authority 
to execute deeds, assignments, releases 
and other instruments in connection with 
the conduct of the business of the com- 
pany,” there is no evidence in the record 
jindicating that either the president or 
;construed such by-law to mean that 
| “both” the president and chairman must 


the chairman of the board of directors | 


to present a protesv. 


| sign or execute all “deeds, assignments, ! 
| , £ > 


and signed, “I. Jalonick, President,” un-! 
der date of March 26, 1926. ee | 

On June 30, 1926, the Commissioner | 
mailed to petitioner a notice of deter- 
mination of a deficiency for both years | 
totaling $23,232.25. A petition was duly 
filed with this Board, in which petitioner | 
alleged that the proposed assessment is | 
barred by the limitation provisions of | 
the revenue acts. | 

The period of time prescribed by the | 
revenue acts within which assessments | 
may be made, expired as to the year 1920 | 
on April 14, 1926; and as to the year 
1921, on March 14, 1926. | 

At the date when the consents were 
signed, the by-laws of the company then 
in force were as hereinafter set out, hav- 
ing been adopted January 26, 1922, as 
shown by the minutes of the board of 
directors. 





Advice Given on 
Underwriting Policy 


From and after the date of said meet- | 
ing of the board of directors and at least 
to and including the date the waiver 
forms were signed, George W. Jalonick, 
as chairman of the board of directors, 
and I. Jalonick, as president of the cor- 
poration, have respectively exercised the 
duties specified in the above minutes and 
by-laws; and during said period there 
was no change in the express authority 
contained in said minutes and by-law. ; 
While George W. Jalonick was in charge 
mainly of the loans and investments, he ! 
also advised as to the underwriting! 
policy of petitioner. In connection with 
his duties he regularly signed a great 
many papers, principally connected with 
loans, as well as releases and assign- 
ments, and he frequently signed other 
instruments connected with the under- 
writing branch of the business. He also 
signed a great many checks. Geo. W. 
Jalonick, chairman of board of directors, 
and I. Jalonick each received a salary 
from petitioner of $12,000 per annum. 

Opinion by Littleton: It is claimed by 
petitioner that assessment and collection 
of any additional tax are barred by the 
statute of limitations for the reason that 
the two written consents are invalid. 

It is argued that the consents in ques- 
tion are invalid because the directors did 
not specifically authorize the execution 
thereof and that the respondent was 
charged with notice of the want of au- 
thority in Geo. W. Jalonick to make the 
agreement implied in the consents, 

In the performance of his duties with 
the petitioner, Geo. W. Jalonick signed 
a great many papers, “principally loans, 
papers connected with loans, releases, 
assignments, and frequently other instru- 
ments connected with the underwriting 
end of the business.” He also signed “a 
great many checks.” 

The inference to be drawn from the 


testimony of Geo. W. Jalonick is, clearly, | 


that he signed checks, releases, etc., and 
did many things in the way of business 


releases and other instruments in con- 


|nection with the conduct of the business | 


of the company,” as now argued in be- 
half of petitioner. No one testified that 
such was the practice or custom, or that 


| any such paper was ever so signed. 


Both Possessed 
Same Authority 


The object of the ‘by-laws in conferring | 
authority on “both” the president and | 


chairman of the board of directors was 
evidently, as may be inferred from the 
statement of the president in reeommend- 
ing that the office of chairman of the 
board of directors be created, that either 
might exercise the authority which was 
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Life Insurance 


Assessment Found . 


To Have Been Valid 


Operation of Law of Limita- 
tions Suspended by 
Agreement. 


tion of such agreement. The real ques- 
tion at issue, therefore, is whether or 
not the document in evidence and relied 
on by the respondent as an agreement 
by and between himself and the peti- 


tioner and admittedly signed by Geo. W. | 


Jalonick, who was chairman of the pe- 
titioners’ board of directors, is an act 
of the coropration such as will bind it 
in the absenec of any act of ratification. 

In view of the fact that some people 
entertain a prejudice against a plea of 
limitation (and before proceeding fur- | 


ther I wish to make it plain that I do| 


not mean to intimate that any member 
of the Board entertains any such preju- 
dice), I wish to point out that in dealing 
with income-tax matter, Congress real- 
ized and recognized the fact that to leave 
the collection of such tax without a limi- | 


Waivers 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


GTATUTE OF LIMITATIONS: Validity of Waiver: Presumptions: Es- 

toppel—Where a written consent was signed by the chairman of a 
board of directors allowing a later determination, assessment and collection 
of a tax, such consent operated to suspend the running of the statute of 
limitations notwithstanding the board of directors had given no specific 


authorization of the chairman so 


to act except as such _ construction 


might have been placed on the corporation’s by-laws.—Republic Insurance 


Co., v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Index Page 1986, Col. 1 (Volume III. 


! 


tionality: Revenue Act of 1924: 


ESTATE TAX: Credit Against Tax: 


(Board of Tax Appeals.) —Yearly 


State Inheritance Tax: Constitu- 
Decision of Court.—Full text of Treas- 


ury decision based on Rouse, Executor, v. United States, Court of Claims. 


(The United States Daily, Yearly Inc 


‘ke 


NCOME TAX: Collection: 
Decision of Court.—Full text of 
Brothers Dry Goods Co. v. United S 
District of Louisiana. 
Vol. II.): 
which would otherwise expire on June 


D. 4223. 





tation statute, with the returns subject 
to be reopened and the tax liability re- 
determined for an indefinite time, would ! 
thrust business operations into chaos and | 
work an intolerable hardship on the tax- ! 
payer. Congress enacted the statute of ; 
limitation as a bar to such procedure. | 
It is a defense that is just as moral and | 
legitimate a plea as a claim for depre- | 
ciation on physical assets. Each and | 
both claims are founded on statutory | 
rights granted the taxpayer, and without 
a statute granting such right neither | 
could be successfully claimed. 
The plea of limitation is a purely legal | 
defense, and no equity rules or presump- | 
tions may be invecked. It must stand or! 
fall under the “cold steel” of the law. I 
assume that it is conceded that the gov- 
}erning head of a corporation is its board } 
of directors, and that no contractural | 
document is binding on the corporation 
unless authorized by the board of diree- 
j tors. I also assume that it is conceded 
| that no officer of a corporation or other 
| person, by his action, can bind a corpo- | 
jration without being duly authorized to 
; so act by the board of directors. It may 
be argued that the board of directors 
| may act in such a way as to lead reason- | 
jably prudent persons to assume author- | 
| 


|the board of directors will not be per- ! 
; mitted to deny such authority, | 


| Estoppel Doctrine 
|Is Involved 


| 

That situation involves the doctrine of 
‘estoppel, and estoppel must be especially | 
| plead, as such, and the necessary ele- | 
j ments of the plea sustained by affirma- 
; tive evidence. The courts, under those ! 
| circumstances, do not hold that the act ! 
|of the person involved was authorized, 
| but simply hold that the board of direc- 
| tors knowingly acted in such a way as to 
: mislead the complaining party to his in- 
| jury, and sustain the plea of estoppel. 

Under general corporation law the 
chairman of the board of directors, as 
|such, has authority to do nothing, ex- 
cept to preside over meetings of the di- ; 
rectors and sign the minutes of such | 
!meetings. Some courts have held that | 
when a document is signed by the presi- | 
; dent of a corporation and has the corpo- | 
rate seal affixed, and been made public | 
jor delivered, in the absence of a timely 
repudiation of his authority on the part 
,0f the directors, it will be conclusively 
; presumed that the president has been | 
| duly authorized thereunto. I know of no 
|}case where a court has authorized such, 
a presumption in regard to any officer 
other than the president. 

In the instant case the document in 
question was not signed by the president | 
of the corporation, It was signed by | 
“Geo. W. Jalonick, Chairman.” E 

Without quibbling over the technical | 
|feature that the document fails to dis-} 
close what Geo. W. Jalonick was chair- 
man of, I may again point out that as 
;chairman of the board of directors he | 
had no authority, either actual or pre- 
sumptive, to execute, on the part of the | 
corporation, the document involved. 


—T. D. 4224, 


Limitation: 


jex Page 980, Vol. II.): The tax im- 


posed by Subdivision (a) of Section 301 of the Revenue Act of 1924 is in no 
part unconstitutional by reason of Subdivision (b) which provides that the 
tax imposed by Subdivision (a) shall be credited with the amount of any in- 
heritance tax, not in excess of 25 per cent of the Federal estate tax, which is 
paid to any State in respect of any property included in the gross estate.— 


Waiver: Revenue Act of 1924: 
Treasury decision based on Florsheim 
tates, District Court for the Western 


(The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 198, 
Where the right to assess and collect taxes for the year 1918 


16, 1924, is extended by an agreement 


in writing to June 16, 1925, an assessment made before the latter date by 
virtue of the ageement may be collected within six years from the date of 
such assessment as provided by Section 278(d) of the Revenue Act of 1924, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated October 4, 1928. 


*Ida L. Dowling and Jacob Loewer v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. | 
Docket Nos. 11939 and 12098. | 


During the taxable year the stock- | 
holders of the corporation in which 
the petitioners held stock unani- 
mously agreed to release them of 
all liability for payment of the 
amounts shown by the _ corporate 
books to be due from them. Held 
that the evidence discloses an in- 
tention to distribute profits without 
regard to stock holdings and that 
the amount of which each petitioner 
was discharged represents a pay- 
ment of dividends. 

Royal Packing Company v. Commis-| 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket | 
No. 3962. 


For lack of evidence held that an | 


| 


alleged loss taken as a deduction 
from gross income for the fiscal 
year ending January 31, 1919, was 
not sustained during such taxable 
year. 

Estate of Thomas Burke v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket | 
No. 12626. 

Evidence as to time of transfer 
of property considered and held, suf- 
ficient to overthrow the respondent’s 
determination of deficiency. 

Joseph O. Koepfli, Roland P. Bishop, 
William T. Bishop v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket Nos. 14006, 
14007 and 14008. 

March 1, 1913, value of certain 
real estate fixed, and determination 
of respondent overruled. 

Keystone National Bank of Pittsburgh, | 
Pa., v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. Docket No. 10805. 

March 1, 1913, value of real estate, 
and ‘rate of depreciation on the 


the préceeding is restored to the 
general calendar for hearing in due 
course. 


Thomas Liggett v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Docket No. 13550. 
Evidence insufficient to determine 
that respondent erred in disallow- 
ing a deduction claimed as a bad 
debt. 


Fairview Company v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 11308. 


The petitioner and the owner of 
certain land entered into agreements 
wherein it was provided that peti- 
tioner should subdivide and sell the 
land, the funds necessary for the de- 
velopment thereof, such as grading, 
laying sidewalks, installing water 
lines, sewerage, etc., to be furnished 
by petitioner. No commission was 
to be paid petitioner for the ad- 
vancement of the funds for the de- 
velopment of the land, but after 
the owners of the land received from 
the sales of lots the scheduled price 
on each lot as same was sold, peti- 
tioner would be reimbursed for the 
development expenses (allocated to 
each lot sold, as agreed between 
owners and petitioner) and in ad- 
dition thereto, a certain percentage 
of the remaining profits from such 
sale. Under certain specified con- 
ditions, the agreements could be ter- 
minated and, in the event thereof, 
petitioner would not be reimbursed 
for devolopment expenses on the 
lots remaining unsold. Held: That 
the funds furnished by petitioner 
and expended for the development of 
the lots were of capital nature and, 
consequently, not deductible from 
gross income. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 


designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 


building, determined. i : ee 
peals as involving new principles 


AUvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PusiisHeD WiTHOouT COMMENT 


Arg PreseNTED HEREIN, BEING 
By THe Unirep States Day 


Agriculture 


Mixed Shipments Said 


Increase Is Noted in Acreage 


to Be Detrimental 


Sown in Southwest But Con- 


To Better Grade Cottonin Irrigation Regions 


ditions for Growth Are Irregular. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| and do not open well. The damaged bolls 

have many abortive or shriveled needs, 
and the fiber does not attain the length; 
j and strength of normal, well-grown cot- 
iton. Even the fruiting branches may be 
shortened or aborted as a result of alter- 
nate checking and forcing of growth on 
rich, heavy soils. 

On account of the irregular character 
of some of the irrigatea cotton, difficul- 
ties in marketing were encountered last 
| year, though not sufficient to discourage 
the planting of larger acreage in all of 
the irrigated districts. The irrigated 
|cotton areas in New Mexico, Arizona 
and California were increased from 352,- 
000 acres to 537,000 acres. Adding 73,000 
jacres in western Texas and 160,000 
acres in Lower California, brings the 
| total of irrigated cotton to 770,000 
acres. In several counties of California 
'the cotton areas are more than 50 per 
jcent greater than in 1927, and in some 
| of the counties from three or four times 
;as much cotton was planted this year. 
| The larger acreages mean that more 
|of the irrigated cotton is being raised 
on new or marginal lands where fiber of 
!normal, uniform character is hardly to 
be exepected, on account of irregular 
conditions of growth. A warning is 
; needed that special caution must be ap- 
| plied tin the irrigated districts to dis- 
criminate between good and bad cotton. 
|The market difficulties of last year have 
| been reported widely, and often in ways 
| that have given an adverse impression, 
jas although all of the irrigated cotton 
; were inferior. In reality, much of the 
jeotton has been of good quality and 
|very satisfactory to the manufacturers. 
The difficulties arose from irregular 
shipments that made trouble in the mills, 
j The same need of precaution is to be 
recognized with both of the types of cot- 
ton that are being grown in the irrigated 








Wheat Crop of 1928. 


| Shows Gain in France | 


‘Estimate of 1928 Production | 
| Is Higher Than Total 
| Last Year. 


The 1928 wheat crop In France is es- 
timated at 277,669,000 bushels, 1,541,000 
bushels above the 1927 crop, according 
jto the first official estimate as cabled | 
| from the International Institute of Agri- | 
| 


culture at Rome to the Bureau of Agri- 
| cultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture. The statement of wheat and 
| rye production in France made public by 
the Department follows in full text: 
The 1928 wheat crop in France is es- 
timated at 277,669,000 bushels. This es- 
timate is 1,541,000 bushels above the 
11927 crop and 45,902,000 bushels above 
the 1926 crop. The quality of this year’s 
crop is good according to trade sources, 
the average natural weight being nearly 
60 pounds per bushel as compared with 
only 55 pounds per bushel in 1927. | 


In the past six years the average 
‘yearly wheat requirement in France has 
been approximately 320,000,000 bushels. 
This would indicate an additional re- 
; quirement this year of over 40,000,000 
bushels to be imported but this average 
includes some years when economic con- 
ditions were unfavorable to importation. 


In 1925 when domestic production 
went up to the record figure of 330,844,- 


valleys, the Egyption type represented 
by the Pima variety and the upland type 
represented largely by the Acala variety. 
Without being aware that the adverse 
conditions cause damage to the cotton, 
buyers aften assume that the varieties 
have “run out.” That the same stocks of 


seed are producing cotton of excellent ” 


quality in other places is not considered, 
nor the precautions that are being used 
in some districts to maintain pure stocks 
of seed. Many experiments have demon- 
strated the greater resistance to shedding 
in the Pima cotton, as well as the greater 
tolerance of adverse conditions in the 
Acala variety, tested repeatedly with 
the other upland varieties that have been 
grown in the irrigated valleys. 

Cotton that shows irregular quality in 
the fields is also irregular in the bales, 
though the fact may escape detection 
till the damaged fiber makes trouble in 
the mills. The customary classing of 
samples from the bales may give no idea 
of the irregular character of the cotton, 
since a good sample may be drawn from 
a bale that contains a large proportion 
of damaged fiber. Some of the buyers 
have made costly mistakes in buying 
irregular cotton at the same prices as 
good cotton and forwarding the mixed 
lots to eastern spinners, only to have 
them refused. The best precaution 
against buying uneven fiber is to know 
the character of the cotton in the fields. 
This course is being followed by some 
of the more successful buyers, and 
others undoubtedly will adopt it as soon 
as they are aware of the protection that 
they can have from seeing the cotton 
under field conditions. 

It is easy to tell in the field whether 
the fiber has been injured, as the effects 
of stress conditions are plainly marked 
on the plants, as already stated. The 
bolls that develop in the stress periods 
are of small size and do not open prop- 
erly. The weak “perished” fiber of the 
damaged bolls is easily distinguished 
from that of normal bolls in other parts 
of the field, or even on the same plants. 
Also it is easy to understand that the 
damaged cotton is more “wasty” and 
“neppy,” on account of the larger pro- 
portion of defective, “immature” fibers, 
and the shrunken, breakable seeds. The 
neps are minute tangles or tuffs of short 
fibers attached to particles of the seed 
epidermis. Neps are to be found in all 
of the saw-ginned cotton, which in this 
respect is very different from roller- 
ginned cotton, but more neps appear in 
cotton grown under stress conditions, 
where fibers and seeds are defective. 


System of Buying 
Is Criticized 


Complainant of the “soft” character of 
the cotton have been made in some of the 
irrigated valleys, as a reason for a lower 
scale of prices, even for cotton that has 
not been exposed to stress conditions. 
Careful spinning tests of “soft” cotton, 
recently reported from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, have not shown 
that the strength or other spinning quali- 
ties are affected. Buyers in some districts 
have admitted that talk of “soft” cotton 
had little foundation in fact, but made it 
easier for the farmers to part with their 
cotton for less money. 

Such unwarranted objections to irri- 
gated cotton should not be allowed to 
confuse the practical issue of separating 
the damaged and irregular cotton from 
the normal well-grown fiber. The repu- 
tation of ail of the irrigated cotton must 
suffer unless more care and discrimina- 
tion can be applied. Some districts are 


|George Snyder Crilly, Frank Lloyd 
Crilly, Edgar Crilly, Executors of the 
Estate of Daniel F. Crilly, Deceased, | 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. | 
Docket Nos. 17210 and 18747. 
Assessment and collection are not 
barred by the statute of limitations; 


alone, is not bindng. But in the pevail- 
ing opinion it is argued that the sen- 
tence in the by-laws which says that 
“Both officers shall have authority to} 
execute deeds, assignments, releases and 
other instruments in connection with the 
conduct of the business of the company,” 
means that each should have authority 


and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


_Aequiescences Announced 


In Decisions on Taxation 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, David H. Blair, announces his ac- 
quiescence in decisions of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers 


1/000 bushels, imports amounted to 34,- | still planting mixed seed while other com- 
; 023,000 bushels indicating a domestic | munities have a standardized product of 
|consumption plus carryover of about |one variety, with only the differences of 
365,000,000 bushels, and in the past three | field conditions to be considered. Com- 
treme consumption has averaged 326,000,- munities that raise uniform cotton are 
000 bushels. This includes two years of |notably injured by having it marketed 
short crops, when deficiency of domes- with mixed or damage cotton from other 
tie production is not usually entirely | places. 
made up by imports. These figures to-| Some of the valleys have a larger pro- 
gether with low wheat prices in other | portion of irregular or damaged cotton, 
markets would indicate probable French | but in all of the cotton areas there is need 
‘imports to be nearer 50,000,000 bushels. | of greater discrimination in buying, in 
The 1928 rye producton is placed at | order to supply manufacturers with 
35,352,000 bushels and is the largest crop |,¢Ve"-running lots,” and to encourage 
| since 1925. the production of better fiber by more 
careful farming. Even good land may 


;conferred on “both.” It was to relieve! The Commission i 

d s ssioner, when he received | 
| the president of some of the work, not |that document, was charged with notice | 
| to require him to join the chairman, or that it had not been signed by the officer 
the chairman to join him, in the execu- | who according to custom as well as law 


tion of all such instruments. Each drew 


‘with the conduct of the business of the 


;to sign such instruments in connection | and citations of which follow: 


Carmichael, J. H., 12493, 12-455. 





company. 
It may sometimes occur in informal 


conversation that the term “both” will 11-19. 


Craig Oil Co., 9706 and 20230, 9-823. 


Chamber of Commerce Building Co., 9598, ! 


| Butter Markets in Europe 


Were Firm in September 


European butter markets continued 


not produce cotton of uniform character 
unless properly leveled and skillfully ir- 
rigated. The high spots may be “burnt” 
while other places in the same field are 
soaked with too much water. As long as 
the careless farmer can sell his weak 


;the same salary. 


;Statute of limitations 


A Both possessed the 
same authority, which either might ex- 
ercise. Such, we think, is clearly indi- 
cated by the evidence. 

We are of opinion that the deficiencies 
are not barred, and the plea of the 

is ecordi 

— i accordingly 

The proceeding will be restored to the 
calendar for hearing on the merits in 
due course. 

Reviewed by the Board. 
be entered accordingly. 


(s usually given authority to sign such 
documents, and was put upon inquiry 
to ascertain whether or not Geo. W. Ja- 
|lonick had been so authorized. Had the 
Commissioner pursued such inquiry, he 
would have discovered in the minutes of 
| the corporation the amendments to the 
by-laws, adopted January 26, 1922, four 
years prior to the date of the so-called 
agreement, section 4 of which by-laws 
ireads as follows: 

“The chairman of the board of direc- 





shall exercise general supervision and 


be used where “each” is meant, but I 


| cannot believe that such loose language 


would be used by a group of business 


}men in a document as formal as by-laws 


of a corporation are supposed to be. 

It is further urged that there was no 
evidence that “each” was not meant 
where the word “both” was used. 

The document was placed in evidence 
and the language of that document as I 
construe the English of it, on its face 
clearly negatives the idea that “each” 


Order will|tors and the president, acting together, | Was meant where “both” is used, which 


made, for petitioner, a prima facie case 


Love, dissenting: I do not agree with jcontrol of the company. Both officers ;0n that point, and shifted the burden of 


the decision or opinion in this case. The 
only issue involved in this proceeding 


collection of the deficiency in tax as- 
serted by the Commissioner is barred by 
the statute of limitation, 

It is conceded that, in the absence of 
an agreement to extend the time in 
which such assesment and. collection 
;could legally be made, that 





shall have authority to execute deeds, as- | 
;signments, releases and other instru- 


the business of the company.” 
Document Placed 


| In Evidence 


By that section of the by-laws, it is | 


specifically and expressly enacted that 


d limitation |the chairman and the president, acting | in 
has interposed a bar. The Commissioner | together, shall exercise the manageiment | believing as I do that the law applicable 


proof to the respondent to prove the 


Crouse, Calvin, 3717, 11-1327. 

Fostoria Milling & Grain Co., 
11-1401. 

Goodyear, Charles A., estate of*, 10304, 
11-833. 

Hodges, Fred C., 7729, 9-1353. 

Kingsley, Louise, 12288, 11-296. 

Kuhr et al., Jurgen, 13436, 12-465. 

Kuhr & Sons, Jurgen, 13436, 12-465. 

Lang, John H., 14370, 12-435. 

Mitten, Robert, 10891, 11-731. 

Nevins, Frank J., administrator, 3350. 

Nevins, Thomas F., estate of, 3350. 

North Iowa Brick & Tile Co., 
10-1290. 

Rodefer Oil Co., David, 10184, 11-782. 

Security Trust & Savings Bank, trustee’, 


17191, 


5655, 


( contrary. Geo. W. Jalonick was on the} 10304, 11-833. 
is whether or not the assessment and |™ments in connection with the conduct of | Stand as a witness and he was not inter- 


rogated in regard to that matter. 
Estoppel was not plead in this case and 
there is no element of estoppel in the 
evidence. 

Believing as I do, that tax cases, like 
all other cases, should be decided accord- 
to the laws applicable thereto; and 


asserts that such an agreement, executed | and control of the business of the cor-;to the case at bar demands a decision in 
\by himself and the taxpayer, was made, ; poration. Where joint authority is so | favor of petitioner on its plea of limita- 


jand the Commissioner’ relies on such 
jagreement. The petitioner pleads the 
| statute of limitation and urges that it 


jnever executed nor authorized the exccu-|gether, and that the action of either, | 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Chicago, 


August 


; 28 
Freight revenue ........... 10373977 


| Passenger revenue ......... 1,720,131 
| Total oper. revs. ......... 13,061,426 
| Maintenance of way 1,834,840 
| Maintenance of equipment. . 2,234,579 
| Transportation expenses ... 4,380,424 
| Total expenses incl. other.. 9,011,515 
| Net from raiiruad 4,049,911 
| Taxes 729,050 
| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete... 4,402 
Net after taxes, etc 

Net after rents 

Average miles operated,.... 

Operating ratio ....cccecece 


| granted and in the absence of a specific 
provision that each may act alone, it is 
| fundamental that both must act to- 


| tion, I feel it my duty to dissent from 
;the prevailing opinion and to record my 
; reasons for such dissent. 

September 26, 1928. 


‘ — 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Rock Island & Pacific Railway. 
Eight Months 

1927 1928 1927 
9,410,386 67,459,095 65,986,274 
1,958,679 12,791,126 14,737,465 
12,302,340 87,831,554 88,134,842 
1,697,230 11,995,699 12,061,387 
2,424,490 17,140,982 18,550,297 
4,208,677 31,790,723 32,579,796 
8,735,164 65,507,968 67,397,919 
8,567,176 22,323,586 20,736,923 
631,908 5,215,824 5,055,199 
1,681 42,714 34,72 
2,933,587 17,065,048 15,647,002 
2,489,661 13,626,656 12,068,181 
7,575.00 1,567.15 7,566.56 
f 71.0 74.6 76.5 


1928 
2,815,6 


3,543,0 


2,195,5 
1,347,4 


August 


458,590 


501,735 
473,717 
979,168 


275,295 
162 
1,071,981 
945,879 
2,539.22 
62.0 


Oregon Short Line Railroad. 
Eight Months 
1927 1928 1927 
2,599,172 18,972,624 16,818,635 
469,145 2,725,202 2,889,681 
3,318,291 23,489,868 21,461,346 
586,075 4,121,650 4,040,819 
490,565 4,083,155 3,783,067 
934,917 6,910,171 6,547,621 
2,258,673 17,054,380 16,221,489 
1,059,618 6,434,988 5,239,851 
253,048 2,161,488 2,031,180 
18 164 2,944 
806,492 4,273,664 3,205,727 
689,934 3,519,524 2,620,464 
2,539.18 2,539.22 2,538.44 
68.1 12.6 75.6 


26 
20 


82 
38 


2,365.01 44 2,237.07 


Thompson & Black, 10837, 11-729. 
Tifft, Layer & Co., Inc., 12456, 12-481. 
The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions: 
Berger, Mathilda W., 6110, 10-747. 
Berger, Walter J., 6111, 10-747. 
| Gallum, Albert F., trustee, 6101, 10-747. 
Herzog, Philip W., 6245, 10-747, 
Lawson, John S., 6108, 10-747. 


or irregular cotton for the same price as 

| good cotton, he has little incentive to re- 
strict his planting to land of the right 
character, or to keep his crop in the right 
condition to produce fiber of good quality. 
The present system of indiscriminate 
buying has the effect of subsidizing the 
careless farmer at the expense of pro- 
ducers of good cotton. 


firm during September, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, stated October 3. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

t European butter markets continued 
firm during Setpember as anticipated in 
reviews of recent months. Total supplies 
reaching Great Britain and Germany 
were materially lighter during August 
than July, with those from the Southern 
Hemisphere continuing in about the 
same volume. 

As affecting the foreign competition 
with United States markets the remark- 
ably good demand from Germany during 
the year to date is now superseded by the 
prospective heavy supplies from the 


Current Crop of Hay 
Is Below Last Season 


Large Carryover Expected to 


countries of the Southern Hemisphere 
as of most significance in the present 
situation. 

Compartive prices in foreign and do- 
mestic markets are now much the same 
as a year ago. Our import trade in the 
various dairy products was on the whole 
somewhat lighter in August this year 


Offset Decrease in Part. 


The decrease in the production of hay 
for the current season, the crop being 
estimated at 87,900,000 tons or nearly 
18,600,000 tons below that of last year, 
may be partially offset by the larger 
carryover at the beginning of the season 


Mann, Franklin P., estate of, 6101, 10-747. | than last, with heavier imports of cheese |and the larger supply of feed, according 


| Pritzlaff, Frederick C., 6109, 10-747. 

The volume and page citation in the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals re- 
! ports of the cases listed in this ruling 
| which have not yet been reported will be 
supplied in a later Bulletin. 

*Estate tax decision. 


Eight Months 

1928 1927 
14,636,594 
2,315,983 
18,775,857 
3,826,287 
8,104,501 
7,011,797 
15,790,677 
2,985,180 
1,521,792 
1,392 
1,461,996 
815,421 
2,348.10 

84.1 


2,415,501 
391,467 
3,035,726 
489,215 
387,379 
918,934 
2,018,244 
1,017,482 
‘190,148 
277 
827,057 
663,607 


187,945 
14 
776,820 
607,616 
68.3 


66.5 83,2 


13,680,765 
2,537,905 
17,919,755 
3,561,891 
2,954,146 
6,600,435 
14,907,209) stituted in the same manner as the vege- | 
3,012,553] table mould, but not so fine; and pips 
1,497,706| from which the oil has been extracted. 
950! 
1,513,897 | terial should be utilized by the grape | 
589,893 | growers as base goods to which super- 
2,237.17 | phosphate and potash could be added for 


but much lighter imports of cream. Ex- 
ports of condensed milk were materially 
heavier. 


Pe Plans Fertilizer 
Made From Grape Residue 
Large scale manufacture in France of 


fertilizers from grape residues is being 
investigated, the Assistant Commercial 


Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co.| Attache at Paris, Daniel J. Reagan, ad- 


|vised the Department of Commerce 
! October 4. 

Fertilizers can be produced from the 
residues existing after alcohol, tartaric 
acid and seed-oil are obtained from the 
fruit. The residues are of three types: 
Fine vegetable mould emanating from 
the separation of the pips; pulp con- 


It is proposed that the fertilizer ma- 


a high grade mixture, 


to a statement made public October 4 
at the Department of Agriculture. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Production of tame hay during the 
current season is estimated at 87,900,000 
tons or nearly 18,600,000 tons below that 
|of last season. No estimate is yet avail- 
jable for the prairie hay crop but condi- 
tions to date do not indicate any mate- 
| rial increase over that of last season 
which was considerably above the five- 
year average. 

The indicated reduction in the total 
hay crop for the current year is to some 
extent offset by a larger carryover at 
the beginning of the season when stocks 
of hay on farms were estimated to be 
some 7,000,000 tons above those of May 
1, 1927. The larger domestic supply of 
|feed grain this season may also tend to 
‘restrict consumption of hay. The indi- 
cated disappearance last year, as shown 
by production carryover and imports 
‘exports, and stocks on hand at the end 
|of the season, was the largest any year 
for which statistics are available, and 
exceeded the corresponding estimate of 
the preceding season by nearly 20,000,- 

Ss. + 


000 ton 


« 


» 
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PusutsHen Wirncut Comment sy THE Unitep States DAILy 


Aeronautics 


Trade Practices Customs Rulings 


Commerce 


|Store (Protests Nos. 984401-2952, ete); 
ane a a Pn pert of * or 

2s ® id, i t b aa Tos. To- 
; On Fur Felt Hats and Embroidered Articles \222°x 3 RoHi33.2914) aes Ore sere 
— adds just that much to the ultimate cost articles in part of braid imported by 
The scientific packing or American] of the plane to the foreign buyer. A. Hamburger & Sons. (Protests Nos. 


aeronautical equipment would increase! At the present stage of development . S ° ° .. |24258-G-4261). 
sale eheeet the weumaportation divisiohics-myintlon te Gimeult for” Amon Gloves Which Are Ornamented With Ruffling Also De ai of thine ted Anite Mans eal 
clared to Be Assessed Too High. 


\Scientific Packing Urged —_ |eavirement, any unnecessary packing| Lower Duties Are Fixed by Customs Court 
‘material or dimensions serving to in- 


To Aid Aircraft Exports crease transportation or handling charges 


lations for Trade in Waxed Paper 
Adopted at Conference Are A pproved 


s to Induce Breach of Sales Contract, Price Dis- 


imination, and Other Unfair Practices Prohibited. of the Department of Commerce stated | manufacturers of aeronautical equipment duty on the above deseribed mershandin’ 


October 4, The statement follows in full|to adopt standard production methods at the rate of 90 per cent ad valorem, 


text: tending to reduce unit costs as employed under paragraph 1430, act of 1922. Judge 


[Continued from Page 1.] While development in United States/in other industries. It is, however, pos-; New York, Oct. 4,.—The United States|and in addition thereto 25 per cent ad | Tilson writes opinions in all three cases, 


van aeronautical export trade has been rapid,|sible for American manufacturers of |Customs Court has just handed down a|valorem, on hats valued at more than| fixing duty at only 75 per cent, under 
ned, has been in every way satis-|in spirit. The repudiation of contracts! American planes meet strong competition such equipment to adopt efficient distri- decision reducing the duty on imported | $48.00 per dozen, under the provisions | said paragraph 1430. 
by sellers on a rising market, or by buy- from foreign manufacturers; and as the| bution methods. One important fact in ‘fur felt hats, with silk trimmings. These | of paragraph 1427 of the tariff act. (Pro-|_ Im another ruling, granting relief to 
hissioner Hunt called attention to} ers on a declining market, is equally rep-| foreign buyer is interested in the c.-i.-f.| distribution costs which can be controlled : 8, gs. snes oanee 0.4000 . | suiias Kayser & Co., the Customs Court 
t that any action taken by those rehensible. Such action shatters confi-| price he must pay for his flying equip-|by the shipper is that of packing. hats, imported through the port of Los | test Nos. 2 5088-G- ye / finds that certain imported gloves, orna- 
would be the action of the in-|dence, induces violent fluctuations in| ment, American manufacturers should; Experienced shippers have long since|Angeles by Isaacs Bros., were taxed a Three decisions on embroidered articles | mented with ruffling, assessed at 90 per 
not the action of the Commis-| price, destroys stability in roo the take advantage of every opportunity! jearned that efficient packing can be ac-|90 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph | were announced today by the Customs |cent, should have been taxed by the New 
rat the effort of the industry to| erations, to the consequent aoa 0 ake tending to reduce handling and transpor-; complished in many cases at a cost lower | 1430, act of 1922. Court. These rulings cover embroidered | York collector at only 75 per cent under 
ht practices which should be elimi-| industry as well as tae general pu ,| tation charges. | than inefficient packing, and by scientific} The court, in an opinion by Judge |articles in part of lace, imported by Sam| paragraph 1430, act of 1922. (Protests 
as appreciated, and that the Com-| and is an unfair trade practice. = While efficient packing is an essential! designing of shipping containers, Tilson, fixes duty at $16.00 per dozen! Behrendt and the Broadway Department ! Nos. 995559-18857-28, etc.) 
stood ready to aid and to censor] Rule 9 (formerly Rule 4). Deviation 7 menses — . _ - 
tion in so far as it may affect; from Standards. Any deviation from the 
ition; that the Commission, of|established standards of the industry 
can issue its complaints on viola-| causes confusion and waste, affords op- 
bf the Acts which it administers] portunty for discrimination and fraud, 
d if resolutions should be adopted] and any such deviation, unless the buyer 
he Commission could not affirma-| is fully informed of the fact, is an unfair 
lapprove, these may be received byj| trade practice. 


expressions of trade, and in this Ambiguous Contracts 


come of great benefit to the in- . 
Declared to Be Unfair. 


In motion of Mr. Franklin D. Jones,| Group II: Rule 10 (formerfy Rule 8). 
ey for the American Waxed Paper Ambiguous or Incomplete Contrasts. The 
ation, Mr. Paul S. Hanway was! making of contracts which do not ex- 
mously chosen secretary of the con-' pressly cover specifications, time for de- 
e. The secretary then made | livery, inspection, filing of claims aud 





reliminary statement in which he) other items necessary to form a complete, 
bed types and sizes of waxed papers! ynambiguous contract, often results in| 
eir relationship to the public in-| pice discrimination, induces 


offering various exhibits of waxed breach of contract and constant disputes 
to be contained in the official) which create suspicion and ill-feeling in 
. . ._| the industry, and is an unfair trade prac- 
_Hanway covered briefly certain tice, It is the judgment of this confer- 
ics of the industry giving the num-| ance that the industry should adopt, in 

manufacturers of waxed papers;| oooneration with buyers, a standard form 
estimated total annual production| 4¢ contract which will avoid ambiguity, 
be estimated total value of such prevent misunderstanding, and thor- 


tion. He explained the purposes ‘ f both buve 
e American Waxed Paper Associ- pi, a mae the rights of bo saad 


and stated that its members rep- : “ 
ed more than 70 per cent of the} Rule 11 (formerly Rule 9). Discrimi- 
annual production of waxed papers.| "ation in Price by Means of Etchings 
formed the Commissioner that in!°r Plates. Furnishing, without direct 
on to the manufacturers of waxed| Charge based on actual cost, of etchings 

present he had letters and tele- and plates, which vary greatly in cost 
B from 8 large number of other and value, results in unfair, indirect dis- 
Riskerars who were unable to at-i CTiminations in price between customers, 
but who had expressed themselves; Which are in no sense made on account of 
ch communications as heartily fa- differences in grade, quality or quantity, 

this confererice and is an unfair trade practice. It is the 
Senstusion he stated that the spirit | judgment of this conference that a manu- 
fe conference as expressed by the | facturer should not supply etchings or 
try was one of hearty cooperation plates either or new modified designs for; 

’ = J . 

the Commission for the elimination | !€ss an the actual cost of ao work ot 
fair practices within the industry, materials as a separate, direct charge, a 
hat the rules to be presented had etchings and plates to be the property 
discussed in great detail by the in- of on 7 yr and ee 10}. Diseria ‘ 

y, prior to this trade practice con- ule 12 (formerly Rule . Viscrimi- 
: pr a Price by Means = Ink i 
ss ‘ _| age. e quotation of uniform prices y! 
ee ae <a Map te Mag ja manufacturer for printed waxed paper 
Diemins that 80 per cent of the regardless of the ink coverage, which 
statement that I : i & t. | Varies greatly in cost and value, results 
try was represented by the at-|in unfair, indirect discrimination in price 


Ss 


FASTER, FASTER, Fz 


The new tempo.....Change.....Teeming 
with consequences to your business 


airplane.....International trade balanced 
with tourists’ millions.....Change..... 


nce and written indorsements. No 
iptions being taken, it is assumed 
the statement is correct. 

e following rules of business con- | 
, offered in resolution form, were 
4'separately sdiscussed and unani- 
sly adopted. These have been ar- 
ed into groups. Those appearng un- 
Group I are affirmatively approved 
he Commission. Those falling under 
p II are accepted as expressions of 





between customers, which are in no sense 
made on account of differences in grade, 
quality or quantity, and is an unfair 


| trade practice. 


Rule 13. Selling Goods Below Cost. The 
selilng of goods below cost, except to 
meet a price offered by a competitor, is 
an unfair trade practice. Such a prac- 
tice eliminates competition regardless of 
its efficiency, results in great loss to the 
industry, encourages price discrminations 


trade. The rules become effective | which may affect other industries, and is 
bber 15, 1928. jan unfair trade practice. It is the judg- 
roup I: Rule 1 (formerly 2). Induc- | ment of this conference that every manu- 


Breach of Contract. Inducing or at- 
pting to induce the breach of a con- 
t+ between a competitor and his cus- 
er during the term of such contract, 
n unfair method of competition. 
ote: Whenever notice of the exist- 
b of a contract is brought to the at- 
ion of any person in any way, he 
ll promptly discontinue all efforts 
ch might induce a contracting party 
break such contract. 

ule 2 (formerly Rule 5). Imitation of 
de Marks or Trade Names. The imi- 
ion of the trade mark or trade name 
a competitor results in the deception 
buyers and consumers, is an invasion 
the property rights of such com- 
itor, and is an unfair trade practice. 


facturer of waxed paper should install 
a cost system which will enable him to 
accurately determine his costs. 


| Change in Delivery Points 


May Be Discriminatory 


Rule 14. Delivery Points. The practice 
‘of making sales on a f. o. b. mill basis 
has been long established as a custom in 
the industry. Much confusion has arisen 
in the industry, causing unfair competi- 
tion, as a result of members of the indus- 
try selling their merchandise on a basis 
of free delivery in some instances and in 
! others selling the same f. 0. b. mill. Such 
a practice causes price discrimination, re- 
sults in the granting of discounts on 





Rule 3 (formerly Rule 6). Enticement 
Employes. Interference with a com- 
sitor’s business through the enticement 
em#foyes from his employment is an 
fair trade practice. 


isparagement of Goods 
f Competitors Prohibited 


Rule 4 (formerly Rule 7). Defamation 
Competitor or Disparagement of his 
ods. The defamation of a competitor 
f words or acts imputing to him dis- 
norable conduct, inability to perform 
mtracts, or questionable credit stand- 
¢, or the false disparagement of the 
‘ade or quality of his goods, is unfair 
ade practice. 
Rule 5 (formerly Rule 8.) Threats of 
it for Patent or Trade Mark Infringe- 
mt. The circularization of threats of 
it for infringement of patent or trade 
irk among customers of a competitor, 
t made in good faith and for the pur- 
se of harassing and intimidating cus- 
mers, is an unfair trade practice. The 
mer of a patent or trade mark should, 
fairness, deal directly with the alleged 
\ginal infringer rather than attempt to 
‘imidate his customers. 
Rule 6 (formerly Rule 11). Use of 
ferior Materials. The use of wax 
iich is not fully refined, tasteless, odor- 
is, and of the proper melting point for 
e purpose for which used, or the use 
any inferior mate*al which tends to 
ing waxed paper into disrepute or to 
fraud the buyer or the public, is an 
fair trade practice. 
Rule 7 (formerly Rule 12). Discrimi- 
tion in Price by Means of Split Ship- 
ants. The practice of accepting orders 
lgyge quantities for manufacture and 
ipment in small quantities (known as 
lit shipments) at prices which do not 
x@ovide for the increased cost of manu- 
‘acture in such small quantities, results 
n unfair discriminations in price be- 
tween customers, in practical effect giv- 
ing quantity prices on small deliveries 
te favored buyers who are not justified 
by any reduction in costs to manufac- 
turer because of quantity or any differ- 
ence in grade or quality, and is an unfair 
trade practice. It is the judgment of 
this conference that the manufacturer 
of waxed paper who accepts quantity or- 
ders for split shipments should make a 
difference in price equal to his actual in- 
creased costs of manufacture, on each 
split shipment, in fixing his sales price. 
Rule 8 (formerly Rule 1). Repudia- 
tion of Contracts. Contracts, either writ- 
ten or oral, are business obligations 
which should be performed in letter and 


Additional news of com- 
merce will be found on 
Page 6. 


transportation charges upon which the 
‘seller himself receives no discount, and 
destroys the basis upon which competi- 
tion can fairly and openly function. 

Commissioner Hunt informed those 
present that the prearrangment of a pro- 
gram did not preclude the offering of ad- 
ditional resolutions for discussion and 
action. No further resolutions were pro- 
posed, and the Commissioner, after con- 
gratulating the industry on its evident 
preparedness, stated in effect that this 
trade practice conference might well 
serve as a model to other industries in 
this respect. 

The concerns represented were: 

American Bread Wrapper Company, 
American Waxed Paper Association, Cen- 
tral Waxed Paper Company, Coated Pa- 
per Products Company. 

Hamersley Manufacturing Company, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany, Kuhmarker Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Menasha Printing and Carton Com 
pany, Nashua Gummed and Coated Pa- 
per Company, Newark Paraffine and 
Parchment Paper Company. 

Otsego Waxed Paper Company, Pack- 
age Paper Company, Paterson Parch- 
ment Paper Company, Saniwax Paper 
Company, Shawmut Waxed Paper Com- 
pany, Sheet Metalware Association, 
Southern Waxed Paper Company, Ster- 
ling Waxed Paper Company. 

Tidewater Oil Company, Union Waxed 
Tissue Paper Company, Warren Manu- 
facturing Company, Waterproof Paper 
and Board Company, Waxide Paper Com- 
| pany, Waxed Products Company, Inc. 


| 
Imported Stair Railing 
Is Denied Free Entry ' 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
the rate of 33 1-3 per cent ad valorem : 
under paragraph 410 of the said act. | 

Paragraph 1700 provides in part for| 
not further manufactured than sawed, 
the admission free of duty of “lumber: 
planed, and tongued and grooved, and 
has no application to articles because 
they are not further manufactured from] 
lumber than sawed, planed, or tongued 
and grooved. In other words, the pro- 
vision, in the opinion of the Department, 
is limited to lumber and not to articles 
manufactured from lumber. 

In view of the foregoing, and as the 
Department is of the opinion that stair 
railing is not known commercially as 
lumber, but as millwork, it concurs in 
the position of your deputy collector at 
Van Buren that stair railing is properly 
dutiable as a manufacture of wood at 
the rate of 831-3 per cent ad valorem 
under Paragraph 410 of the Tariff Act, 
and you are accordingly directed to as- 
sess duty under Paragraph 410 of the 
Tariff Act on stair railing imported after 
30 days after this letter appears in the 
weekly Treasury Decisions. 


Color in kitchen cabinets..... New notes in 
design and decoration.....Two-car families 
.....Instalment selling.....Short-line buy- 
ing.....Dear money and 4-million share 
days..... Business hours lengthened by the 


25 Million People 
Can’t Be Wrong 


When 25 million people make up 
their minds that they want a change— 
when that many people demand new 
products, new sensations, new results 
—there are only two things an industry 
or business can do: meet the wish or 
look for the nearest exit. 


And there are 25 million new people 
—every 10 years. Their views are new, 
their tastes are new, their likes are new 
—and emphatic.: 


How may you in your industry or 
your business prepare to meet the in- 
evitable demand for changes from on- 
coming generations? Charles F. Ket- 
tering writes a thought-provoking 
article on this question in the October 
Magazine of Business, in which he draws 
richly from his experience as president 
of General Motors Research Corpora- 
tion. 


Read General Motors Budgets for Change 
by CHARLES F. KETTERING 


+ 


Why Tight Money? 

Why should business be asked to pay 
more for its commercial requirements 
than it has been accustomed to pay for 
many months past? What is the under- 


lying cause of credit stringency in the 
richest country in the world, the gold 
reserves of which a short time ago were 
a point of international discussion? 
What effect has the tremendous activ- 
ity in the Stock Exchange had on our 
credit facilities? Is ita critical situation? 
Can it be relieved? 


George E. Roberts, vice president, 
The National City Bank of New York, 
answers these questions for the business 
leader in the October i'ssue of the 
Magazine of Business. Out of his years 
of experience and study and with 
simple directness and easy comprehen- 
sion he presents a subject that is being 
discussed wherever business men ask 
and answer the question ‘*How’s Busi- 
tess?"" 


Read Why This High Cost of Credit ? 


by GEORGE E. ROBERTS 
Vice President, National City Bank of New York 


+ 


Testing Air 
Travel For 
Business 


Does flying 
really save the 
business man's 
time? Howmuch 
does weather in- 


‘Warn the issuance of the October 
Magazine of Business, Edward J. Mchren, 
vice-president and editorial director of 
McGraw-Hill publications, becomes editor. 
Mr. Mehren has at his command the 
greatest resources ever pluced at the dis- 
posal of a business editor—the business 
contacts and friendships of all the Shaw to 
and McGraw-Hill publications and their 
combined editorial staffs. 


Change.....Change to be reckoned with. 

Never before has the need been so acute 
for the Magazine of Business that projects 
current situations forward.....that sees To- 
day with the eyes of Tomorrow. 


terfere?> How much does air travel 
cost? What future effect will aviation 
have on business? 


Out of a year of flying for business, 
44,327 air miles of line-of-duty travel, 
R. L. Putman of the Magazine of Busi- 
ness answers these questions in the 
light of his own first hand experience 
in adapting the airplane to the travel 
needs of an executive in a typical 
business enterprise. 


Read Twelve Months of Flying for Business 
by R. L. PUTMAN 


+ 


Soft Coal and the 
Sherman Act 


A timely subject this—an interesting 
discussion, presented by Honorable 
James J. Davis, U.S.Secretary of Labor. 
‘The Sherman Act should be changed to 
meet present 
conditions,"’ de- 
clares the Secre- 
tary. Why? How? 
Where? Business 
leaders every- 
where will want 


Read Soft Coal and 
the Sherman Act 


by JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 


Other Timely Topics for 
The Decision Men 
of Business 


“The Four Big Unsettled Problems of 
Instalment Selling,” by Prof. Edwin 
R.A.Seligman, of Columbia University., 


**Mysteries of Our International Bal- 
ance Sheet,’ by Dr. Julius Klein, 
Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


“This ‘Big Business’ Bugaboo,"’ by 
Russell E. Gardner, Jr., President, 
Gardner Motor Company. 


**Pioneer Days of a Great American 
Industry," by E. W. Rice, Jr., Honore 
ary Chairman, General Electric Com- 
pany, in collaboration with Samuel 
Crowther. 


“Is the Department Store Eliminat- 
ing the Specialty Store?’’ by Paul C. 
Olsen, based on facts from the recent 
census of distribution by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


Barometric features of the October 
issue include ‘‘Business Indicators,"’ 
“The Underlying Trend of Business,’? 
‘The Business Weather Map,"’ ‘'Keep- 
ing in Touch—with Finance—with 
Washington—with Transportation, ~ 
etc. 


the OCTOBER ISSUE of 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF BUSINESS 


is now on the news stands 


Published by the A. W. SHAW DIVISION of the McGRAW- HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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Railroads 


Proposal to Merge Railways in Northwest 
Opposed as Being Inconsistent With Law On London Market 


Production Schedule 
Of British Cotton 


Mills Is Unchanged 


Review of World Develop- 
ments in Textile Industry 
Indicates Seasonal 
Slackness. 


World textile developments are re- 
viewed by the Textile Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in an authorized summary of re- 
ports from American representatives 


abroad, made public by the Department | 
The summary 


of Commerce October 4. 
follows in full text: 
The August production § schedule of 
British cotton mills showed’ no great 
changes. The cloth market was quiet 


as a whole with the home trade show- | 


ing some improvement but with mills 
making little progress in export trade. 
The home market showed a somewhat 
larger demand for yarn’ spun ¢ 
American cotton though profit margins 
remained unsatisfactory. 
cotton yarn market was quiet. 
No Improvement in Germany. 

The German cotton industry showed 
no improvement during August. Raw 
cotton was in practically no demand by 
Bremen importers though it is reported 
stocks at the mills are depleted. 

Italian spinning mills increased oper- 
ations in May to 94.8 per cent of capacity 
from 92.5 per cent in April. Weaving 
mills decreased from 89 in April to 88.6 
in May. 

August cotton arrivals at Ghent 
amounted to 34,000 bales, including 20,- 
000 bales American, against 19,000 bales, 
including 12,000 American, in 
1927. Mill stocks are reported low. 

The stocks of raw cotton at the ports 
of Kobe, Osaka, and Yokohama at the 
end of August amounted to 312,000 bales, 
including 92,000 bales American against 
845,000 bales including 125,000 bales 
American at the end of July, and 379,000 
bales, including 253,000 bales American, 
at the end of August, 1927. 


Japan Imports Less Cotton. 
Japanese imports of American cotton 
in July amounted to 72.000 bales. Amer- 
ican cotton imported during 


amounted to 47,000 bales and during 


July, 1927 to 116,000 bales. The imports | 


of American cotton for the 12 months 


ending July, 1928, amounted to 1,011,000 | 
bales against 1.626.000 bales for 1926-27. | 


Japanese imports of all cotton during 


from | 


The Egyptian | 


August, | 


June | 
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Mergers 


Milwaukee Road Contends Great Northern Plan Would 
Create Inequality in Competition. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Northern lines for which he was spokes- 


man recognized that their merger could! the Northern lines themselves to merge} 


not be appropriately authorized except 


. perfectly apparent that he and the 
las a part of such a program of con- 


| 


“But in no event is the conclusion that 
the only other alternative is to permit 


a sound one. There is another alterna- 
tive equally easy of accomplishment. 


solidation. In this case executives of the} That is to let the situation remain as it 


Northern lines were asked to point out; is, and it is this and not dissolution of| 


or suggest some plan of consolidation; the present joint control of the Burling- 


into which this merger would rationally 
i fit other than the Holden plan and were 
unable to suggest any. 

“We believe the Holden plan to be un- 
sound for many reasons. Among others 
we believe that, even though it might be 
| possible thereunder to create four sys- 
tems of equal strength in western terri- 
tory as a whole, the foregoing review 
shows that in that territory specifically 
| served by the Northern lines there would 
be created an unbalanced condition, one 
of such domination by them and so whole- 
sale an elimination of competition as to 
be inconsistent with the purposes of 
the act and as to deprive the people in 
lthe territory affected of those benefits 
| sought to be conferred upon them as well 
as upon other parts of the country by 
the Transportation Act. However, this 
may be, if the Commission authorizes 
this merger it has prejudged the whole 
issue and irretrievably committed itself 
to the adoption of the Holden plan as 


against all others, a step which we think} 


it safe to say the Commission is not pre- 
pared to take. 


Believes Consolidation 
Is Inconsistent With Law 


“That in its immediate effect the pro- 
posed merger will create a situation in- 
consistent with the requirements of the 
law needs no other witness than Presi- 
dent Budd of the Great Northern, who, 
opposing the union of the Great North- 
ern with the Milwaukee and that of the 
| Northern Pacific with the Burlington, as | 
| suggested in the Tentative Consolidation 
Plan of the Commission, testified that) 
| such a combination would be too weak to | 
stand against its competitor. . 

“Mr. Budd, confronted with this testi- | 
;mony in this case, was unable to give 
any reason why, if a union of the Great 
Northern, the strongest of the four, with 
the St. Paul, the weakest of the four,! 
would fesult in a combination too weak | 
to stand against its competitors, how the! 
St. Paul, the weakest of the four, could 
stand against the union of the three | 


| 
| 


ton which the St. Paul is advocating. 


Continuance of Present 
Situation Is Advocated 


“The argument of the applicants in 
this regard amounts to but this: That 
because the Great Northern and North- 
ern Pacific many years ago each elected 
to acquire a half interest in a railroad 
forming the natural eastern connection 


, of each, they must now be permitted to 





| Consolidation Plan 


consolidate that divided control into a 
single and undivided control and for that 
purpose themselves to consolidate irre- 
spective of the effect of their consolida- 
tion either upon competition, the realiza- 
tion of the policy o- Congress in respect 
of consolidations, the requirements of the 
statute, defining the tests by which any 
proposed consolidations are to be judged, 
or of any interest save that of them- 
selves and their stockholders. 


“The earnestness and frequency with 
which this argument is made by the 
Northern lines serves but to confirm the 
suspicion that the real purpose of this 
application is to convert their present 
divided control of the Burlington into a 
single and unified control and that but 
for this purpose they would not them- 
selves be seeking to unite the two strong- 
est railroads and the two most com- 


peting railroads in the Northwest, and! 
| thus bring about a situation so repugnant 
to the policy of the law as declared in| 


the Transportation Act. 

“No justification for the merger has 
been shown and the application should 
be denied.” 


Short Lines Oppose 


Brief arguments in opposition to the} 
proposed merger were presented also by 
representatives of several western State 
railroad commissions, shippers’ organi- 
zations ,and short-line railroads, and fur- 
ther arguments. including some rebuttal 
by counsel for the proponents, are to be 


given on October 5. | 


Arguments were presented by M. F. 


‘Consumption of Tin 


Stays at High Level |!-a'y 


Production Also Increases; 
Gain in Output Is at Slower 
Rate Than Earlier 
In Year. 


A continued increase in production 
continues to feature the London tin mar- 
ket, but the increase during the latter 
half of this year will not be at the same 
rate as during the first half, the Amer- 
ican Trade Commissioner at London, 
Homes S. Fox, has just informed the 
;Department of Commerce. Th report 
follows in full text: 

At the same time consumption seems 
to remain high, although over the 12 
months ending August 31 supplies have 
evidentiy increased more than deliveries, 
as compared with the preceding 12 
months. During August there was a 
futther small increase in total visible 
supplies, the figure at the end of the 
month standing at 18,380 long tons (tak- 
ing the average of the two leading trade 
authorities). 

Straits shipments of tin for the first 
eight months of 1928 are reported at 
64,030 tons, compared with 51,750 tons 
during the corresponding period of 1927, 
representing an increase of 12,280 tons. 
Supplies of Chinese tin, however, have 
fallen off, possibly in anticipation of the 
erection of the proposed smelter in 
Hong Kong. 

Reports received in London from Tas- 
mania state that a new tin-bearing area 
has been discovered in the southwestern 
portion of the island, and that negotia- 
tions are also under way for the develop- 
ment of tin fields in the northeastern 
section. 

Development of alluvial tin deposits in 
Bohemia also is indicated by reports that 





five tin-bearing areas in that district, 


years, 
The subject of producer control of va- 


jrious metals, particularly tin, lead and 


zine, continued to be agitated during 
August, and a certain section at least 
of the London trade opinion appears to 
be veering to the idea that eventually 
something may result from this con- 
tinued agitation. 


Output of Mercury 


it is proposed to start work shortly on prior to that date? A. Yes, sir. 


that you have now in front of you? 
It is my impression that it was sent to 
me by Mr. Saville or by Mr. Pratt, the 
president. 


in front of you? 
simple check book. 


;in it? | 
Q. Where is the check book back of} 
February 9, 1928? 


The Federal Trade Commission on Oc- 
tober 8 began investigation of activities 
of the Southern Appalachian Power Con- 
ference, in connection with its inquiry 
into public utilities. Commissioner Ed- 
gar McCulloch presided at the hearing. 
The examination was conducted by Rob- 
ert E. Healy, chief counsel for the Com- 
mission. A summary of the hearing was 
published in the issue of October 4. Ex- 
cerpts from transcript of testimony fol- 
low: 

ward Y. Chapin was called as a wit- 
oar. on October 5 and testified as fol- 
iows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: Your 
home is where? A. Chattanooga. 

Q. You are an official in a bank there, 
are you not? A. The American Trust 
& Banking Company. 

Q. What is your office in it? 
dent. 

Q. You also became treasurer of the 
Southern Appalachian Conference, did 
you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you begin to serve as 
treasurer? A. About a year ago at the 
time of the meeting of that conference 
at Chattanooga. 

Q. Had you been connected with the 
conference in any capacity before that 
time? A. No, sir. 

Q. Does your whole knowledge of its 
affairs begin at that time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who preceded you as treasurer? A. 
My. Saville. 

Q. Mr. Saville lives where? A. I think 
he lives at Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Q. What period of time is covered by 
your records as treasurer ? A. The first 


A. Presi- 


entry made by me in the book was Jan- 


uary 14, 1928. 
Q. Is there some entry in the book 


Q. On the preceding page? A. Yes, 


claimed to have a probable life of 20] ciy nearly a page of them. 


Q. From whom did you get the _ 


Q. What. is the other book you have 
A. It is a very small, 


Q. What is the date of the first check 
A. February 9, 1928. 


A. I do not know. 
Q. Did Mr. Saville turn over to you 


AvtHonizeD STATEMENTS ONLY 


PusiisHuep WitHhout COMMENT BY 


Arp Presenten Herein, Berna 
Tue Unireo States DAaILy 


Public Utilities 


Trade Commission Investigates Activities 
Of Southern Appalachian Power Conference 


Is Made Into Sources of Contributions and Meth- 
ods Used to Obtain Publicity. 


{ Q. August 4 we have a check to Mr. 
| Hornaday for $100? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The entry on the stub indicates 
that is salary for July, does it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then we have a check to Edwards 
& Broughton, Raleigh, fo~ printing, 
$780.97? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Another one to Mr. Pratt dated 
August 4 for $754.57? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I will read the stub entry into the 
record: “6/1, expenses May, $124.01; 
6/1, compensation May, £200; 7/1, ex- 
penses June, $180,56, compensation 
$250.” Is that right? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. August 6 we have a check of 
$373.49 to Dr. Prat, services in July, 
$250, and expenses $123.49? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After that certain checks that I 
have read into the record already. A. 
! Yes, sir. 

Q. I will ask you to look at Page 39 of 
the book which we have before us and 
tell me if you will not amend your 
answer and say that certain disburse- 
ments were entered in the book at that 
page (indicating)? A. Yes, sir. I have 
never seen thesé before. 

Q. At Pages 37 and so on? A. Yes, 
sir. I want to explain that I have never 
kept this book. It is kept by my as- 
sistant in the bank. 

Q. Will you now agree that this Doc- 
ument 3780 is a correct copy of the 
book? 

A. Yes, sir, except that on that part 
of it that represents entries made in this 
book by my predecessor, there seems to 
be a number of items on the book that 
are not in the transcript. 

Q. That appears only as to the disbuse- 
ments, does it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So far as the receipts are concerned 
the book and the exhibit are identical? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As to the receipts, every receipt 
is shown in this exhibit which is shown 
in the book? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But there are certain disburse- 
ments in the book that do not appear on 
the exhibit? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about a check 
for $699.98 that is said to have been 
paid by Mr. Beaseley of Washington on 
November 23, 1927? A. No, sir. 
| Q. Did any such check go through 
your hands? A. No, sir. 


Asked If Additional 


Sum Was Received 
Q. In this record which begins on the 
8th of August, 1927, and ends in August, 


Conference to Stu 


Problems Affect 
Steel Manufae 


Further Investigations 

Metallurgy to Be Co 

ered at Meeting in 
Pittsburgh. 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
of the Bureau of Mines, two ré 
metallurgists and one analyst, s 
by the Metallurgical Advisory 

part time of members of the Cd 
Institute of Technology staff, ar 
Research Fellows, taking graduatd 
at the Institute, three of whom at 
|plied by the Metallurgical A 
Board and two by the Institute, 


Fused Magnesia Used. 

_Among the problems to be give 
sideration at the coming meeting 
preparation of crucibles which wil 
| stand the severe attack of the v 
types of slags at high temperatur 
Is generally essential that the co! 
tion of the slag be held within r 
limits and that a minimum amo¥ 
contamination by the crucible take 
For basic slags, crucibles made of 
magnesia, bonded with hydrochlori: 
have been most successfully used, 
acid slags, silica crucibles are use 
it has been found almost impossi 
prevent erosion of tke crucible wit 
slags high in irons oxide. Gr: 
crucibles are used whenever a rec 
type of slag is being made and 
the carbon content of the metal 
required to be low; graphite is als¢ 
in making up some of the syn 
slags. } 

A large part of che investigative 
gram is centered on the properti 
slag, this problem being considere 
most important single item in iron 
steel making. Some of the phas 
this problem are the quantity of in 
ties a slag will absorb fron. a ste 
a given length of time, the rapidity 
which iron oxide, which is the ager 
the removal of carbon, manganese, 
phorus, silicon and other impurities 
the metal, will dissolve in the metal 
a given type of slag; and the chi 
that will occur in other physical - 
erties of the metal with changes in 
composition. 

Oxides to Be Studied. 

The selection of suitable method: 
determining oxides in steel is also 1 
given attention. The problem of j 
sions in steel is being studied, this t 


an important matter due to the incre 
stringency of specifications on val 
grades of steel and the special qual 
demanded in many common grade 
steel. The work on inclusions is alsc 
ing extended to pig iron and interes 
results have been obtained in the 3 
tion between uniformity of blast fur 
operations and the amount of unred 
| oxides in the iron. . 

Q. Did that money come into your| Different results on depth : 
hands or through your books? A. No, sir.| penetration, grain size nal soltenell 

Q. I show you an item dated August,| surface hardness are often found in 
1928, by the Georgia Power Company,| burized steel of essentially the s 
$1,500. What was that for? chemical analysis, and the term, ‘ 

A. It was sent me by Mr. Pratt and my| normality of case carburized steel” 
recollection is that he said it was an ad-/ been used to denote certain of these 
vance payment to help defray the ex-!yiations. Experimental work on 
gg of the forthcoming convention | problem is being conducted 
there. ‘ : 

Q. You may refer to your book if you! 29 Concerns Cooperate. 
want to, to assist in any of these items.| At the outset of this investigative } 
You have some contributions here listed! gram in the fundamental principles 


oe 
stronger lines. Nor is any answer to/ 7 ete e i Sh G ° ° 1928 
this weeetns possible. No other evi. | Se eetrocne Oe a & OWS Valn IN nce? 
dence should be required to show that | contin "Metin. inane a catiomiers A. This book that I have in my hand, 
the merger proposed is contrary to the | cesend i. a oe aa sean ¢ the| . —— a very simple little journal or entry of 
| specific requirements of the statute and) ,jn,. J. P. Neal, of the Depart Ms t ¢ Spanish-French Agreement cash items rather, came to me from 

i} ; J. P. Neal, epartment o i E either Mr. Saville or from the president. 

Said to Stimulate Do- 


against the public interest as declared | public Woike of Wachit eras y 
ae s gton; Neill Gar- ; : 
therein. ,rett, of the Iowa commission; Samuel Q. Did you get any other books or 
mestic Industry. papers from the former treasurer? A. 


“Assuming that no economies may be} Bessa. of th . - . 
: 4 4 ‘a yan, e Wisconsin commission; C. s 
realized without the merger, the econo-| 5 Childe, representing the Nebraska No, sr : alt all dl 
. Assuming . 


mies planned could never have any ap-| pear a 

[prea efect ‘upon the rae structure, commission #S, Kelsey, of the Duluth ve 

Japanese production of yarn during |The total amount, $10,000,000, is less than oes ’ Q. The first page is marked “De- 
posited,” is it not? A. “Deposits. 


August amounted to 204,000 bales of 400; %4 of 1 per cent of the revenues ge ~ a ye of ——. 

pounds, against 197,000 bales for August, the western district and less_ than | various shank on » representing Q. Have you seen this paper I am now 

1927. The spinning and weaving mills/112 of the revenues of the lines in the The a t tiv f the S oetiie yeu? A; No, oir. 

are said to be adversely affected by con- | northwestern territory. Since the gen-|_. _. aa a ee es oe See Gee Teil ask you to look at the paper 

ditions in China. Some manufacturers | eral level of rates are made with respect | i a an re aig opposed the plan =. 4D ae 3780 and tell me if it 

fear that curtailment will be continued. | to the condition of the lines as a whole, | °” . we that it would restrict | wince at de of all the items that 

The consumption of Indian cotton in it is therefore apparent that these sav. | Compe ‘Shall iii ie Mins i me ae ae gaan Py ok? 

British India during June is reported to/ings could have no appreciable effect) * —* sles x Gaba a? cep ameee y (Examining paper and book:) | 
There are some memoranda in the book | 

that have not been copied onto this list. | 


“¢ ; | ission, spoke in favor of the merger. 

have amounted to 104,000 bales of 400|upon such general level. ee ee Y ger, 

pounds gross, against 153,000 bales inj “Voluntary rate reductions are made | S@ying it would enable the railroads to 
Here, for instance, “G. A. Brenner, State | fom the Chattanooga Chamber of Com-| steel making, steel companies in 
Geologist of Arkansas. |merce? A. Yes, sir. Pittsburgh district were the main fin 


June, 1927. The total consumption for|from motives of self-interest by reason | Provide better service and to reduce rates. | 
Q. I wish you would read from og Q. Do you happen to know whether} cial contributors. At the end of i 


the 10 months, September to June inclu-|of the belief that additional traffic can| 

sive, amounted to 1,536,000 bales against | be secured and additional net | 
stub in your check book the items which! these checks came direct from the Chat- years, 29 steel companies are cooper 
have been added. For example—or I Chamber of Commerce or! ing, and these cover the Chicago, Bi 


1928, the total receipts are given as 
$7,556.29. Was there a sum in addition 
| to that paid by somebody in Chattanooga 
into the treasury of the conference? A. 
Not. to me. I do not know what may 
have been done by my predecessor. 

Q. Do you know of Mr. Mercer Rey- 
nolds of some oil company there paying 
a sum in the neighborhood of $3,300? ; 
A. No, sir. 


July amounted to 206,000 equivalent 
bales of 500 pounds gross, against 171,- 
000 bales for June and 256,000 bales for 
July, 1927. The imports of all cotton 
for the 1927-28 season amounted to 2,- 
473,000 bales against 3,351,000 bales in 
1926-27. There was thus a reduction of 
615,000 bales in the imports of Ameri-| 
can cotton and 263,000 bales in the im- 
ports of other kinds for 1927-28 com- 
pared with 1926-27. 


any books or papers whatever as treas- 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
the mercury handled by the sales office | 
will be acquired in approximate propor- 
tions of 40 per cent from Italy and 60 
per cent from Spain. 

A statement by the Bureau on the sub- 
ject follows in full text: 

After long negotiations Italian mer- 
cury producers and the Spanish Govern- 
ment have reached an agreement to reg- 
ulate output in both countries in such a 
way as to supply the world demand with- 
out too much competition. The terms 
of the agreement provide for the institu- 
tion of a sales office, handling the pro- 
} duction of both Italy and Spain, to be 
| set up in some European country which 
| as yet has not been designated. Out- 


Sante Fe Subsidiary Line 


1,680,000 bales for the corresponding | Tealized. These motives of self-interest 
P Proposes to Issue Bonds 


10 months of 1926-27. | operate quite independently or operating | 


. ° . 1 
;economies and will be as strong without | | tanooga 


Chinese Cotton Damaged. 

The 1928 cotton crop in the Shanghai 
and Nanking districts (China) was 
damaged by heavy rains. It is estimated 
that the crop in the Hankow district and 
in North China will be slightly under 
that of 1927 while the crop of the 
Yangtze Valley may be the same as last 
year. Some of the merchants anticipate 
considerable exports to Japan. It is be- 
lieved that the imports of American cot- 
ton for the 1928-29 season will exceed 
those for 1927-28. 

In spite of decreased production, Aus- 
tralian cotton mills will be unable to 
take as much cotton as last year and 
it is believed the greater part of the 
crop will be exported. 

Bradford wool cloth manufacturers are 
as well employed as usual at this time 
of the year. Compared with August, 
1927, decreases are noted in declared ex- 
ports from Bradford to the United States 
of all raw and semimanufactured wool 
products. with the exception of wool 
yarns, which have been shipped only in 
small quantities durmg the past 
years. The weight of raw wool shipped 


during August (530,243 pounds) was 62 


per cent less than the total for the cor- 
responding month in 1927 (1,381,675 
pounds), and $2!2 per cent less than 
the weight for July of this year (794,- 
197 pounds.) 

Bradford Exports Drop. 

Of the 530,243 pounds of raw wool 
consigned last month, 367,141 pounds 
were grown in the United Kingdom, and 
included 125,922 pounds of washed wool, 
and 56,007 pounds of greasy wool, the 
counts varying from 44’s to 56’s; 74,759 
pounds of British grown carpet wools 
were also exported. New Zealand pro- 
duced all of the Colonial wool shipped, 
which amounted to 157,574 pounds, con- 
sisting of 145,163 pounds of greasy 
combing, and 12,411 pounds of lime 
pulled clothing wool. The remaining 5,- 
528 pounds was produced in other for- 
eign countries. Compared with the 
corresponding period of last year the 
exports of woven fabrics of wool, 264,- 
627 pounds, valued at $494,967, repre- 


sent an increase of 31,171 pounds in| 


weight and $121,134 in value. 
However, both the quantities and 
values during August, 1928, were slightly 
below those of the previous month. Ex- 
ports of mohair fabrics dropped from 
19,306 pounds in August, 1927, to 12,290 
pounds in August, 1928, and a compari- 


few | 


the merger as with it. Furthermore, we} 
jhave the declaration of the Northern; 
{lines themselves that they do not intend! 
{to pass the economies on to the public; 
‘through reduced rates. But however this | 
may be, any assummed advantage the} 
|public might realize by reason of such; 
|economies cannot be weighed against the} 
\creation of a permanent situation repug- 
|nant to the public interest as defined in 
jthe consolidation provisions and render- 
jing the ultimate realization of their pur- 
| pose impossible. 


jing an 
' Buffalo Northwestern Railway, the prop- | 
jerties of which have been acquired by 
jthe railroad company. 


The Buffalo Northwestern Railroad, a 
subsidiary of the Atchison, Topeka & | 
Santa Fe Railway, in an application to} 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, ! 
asks authority to issue and deliver to| 
the Santa Fe $202,000 of general mort-j; 
gage bonds, for the purpose of refund- 
issue of 6 per cent bonds of the 


“As a matter of law, the application | Railroad Is Authorized 


should be denied by reason of the fail- 
ure of the applicants to apply for au-| 
thority to acquire control of the Burling- | 
jton by the new company. Contrary to; 


lof an existing situation. 
jership by two independent and compet- 
‘ing companies it substitutes complete 
ownership by a single and consolidated 
company. This is a change which re- 
| quires the specific authority of the Com- 
|mission on an application 
| requesting it. 


|No Application Made 
|For Unification of Control 


| “No such application has been made, 
jnor has any proof been offered that such 
la change would be in the public interest. 
|Mere proof that determiantion of the 
existing divided control would be harm-| 
ful to the Northern lines falls far short 
of being proof that complete control by 
the two combined would be in the public 
interest. No one in this case is propos-| 
ing a dissolution of the present joint 
control. 


dence that single and complete control! 
would be in the public interest. 
“Throughout the applicants’ argument | 
and brief it is repeatedly stated that the | 
purpose of the St. Paul is to require one 
of the Northern Lines to dispose of its 


to unite with the St. Paul. 
the purpose of the St. Paul’s opposition. 
If such were its purpose it could not be 
accomplished in this case. Nor is it true 
that the grounds of the St. Paul’s oppo- 
sition necessarily lead to the conclusion 
that no solution other than it is possible. 
| “Nor, if this were so, 1s the answer of 
| the applicants availing. That answer is 
|that, since neither Northern line can be 
|compelled to dispose of its Burlington 





the contentions of the applicants, such} yoad, has 
control does not involve the continuation | Interstate 
For equal own-! operate in interstate and foreign com-| 
;merce a line extending from Condon to! , 
|Kinzua, Oregon, a distance of 24 miles.| sulted in agreement between Italian and| hook, are they not? 


specifically ; Company 
| property. 


ae i | dien Bros. 
Evidence that its results would} hy Mr. Oscar 
be harmful even if established is no evi-| and by Mr. 


| Letzerich. 


Burlington stock to the other and itself | the appellant, by Mr. : - 
Such is not| amicus curiae, and submitted on the menod | against the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, | 


To Extend Line in Oregon | 


The Condon, Kinzua & Southern Rail-! 
been granted permission by the 
Commerce Commission  to| 


The railroad also has been authorized to 
issue $203,600 of capital stock to be de- 
livered at part to the Kinzua Pine Mills} 
in part payment for the} 


United mage Court 
—= — 
Customs Appeals 


October 4, 1928. 





Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland and Charles S. Hatfield. 

No. 3106. United States v. Van Bourgon- 
Machine parts-sterilizer, Argued 
Igstaedter for the appellant 
Allan R. Brown for the appellee. 

No. 3066. United States v. Janson Co. 
Glass insulators. Argued by Mr. Charles 
D. Lawrence for the appellant and by Mr. 
Allan R. Brown for the appellee. , 

No. 3068. United States v. Hawley & 
Inspector’s charges—jurisdic- 
Argued by Mr. Oscar Igstaedter for 
William E. Russell, 


tion. 


by the appellee. 

No. 3099. R. Mohr & Sons et al. y, United 
States. Reappraisement—field glasses. Sub- 
mitted on brief by appellant and argued by 
Mr. Oscar Igstaedter for the appellee, 


~ Monthly 


will read them to you: Check 54, Au-| 
gust 20, to the Vandevere Company ae 


which also will fix a uniform price. The} Sending out letters by Jack Horanday, 


total allotment for Italy will be sub-| $4.62. A. Yes, sir. 
divided among the Government-controlled Q. Who is the Vandevere Company’? | 
Idrian mines and private operators— A. I do not know. . 
Monte Amiata and others. Q. Who is Mr. Hornaday? A. I do not | 
To Dispose of Stocks. know that. 2 

It is stated that the first task of the Q. On whose order did, you make the | 
new sales or control office is to dispose| payment? A. Mr. Pratt’s. | 
of the considerable stocks in Italy and Q. August 31, 1928, Check 55, to the | 
Spain. These stocks have been accumu-| order of Jack R. Hornaday—is that cor 
lated in the past year of heavy output| rect? A. Yes, sir. | | 
and, so far as Italy is concerend, of di- Q. The first item is expenses $34.90, | 
minished exports. As a first measure,} and the next is salary, $200? A. Yes, | 
both Italian and Spanish production will! sir. | 
be reduced. The Italian superior mining Says Book Was Kept | 
{ 


council has studied the provisions of the s - . 
agreement, and, it is reported, has ap- By Assistant in Bank 


proved them. Q. On the last page of the exhibit the | 
L’Agenzia Economica has announced] items begin with the one of February} 
that protractec negotiations have re-|} 9, 1928, and are taken from the check ! 
A. I did not see 
Spanish mercury interests for the ap-|that second item—wait a minute. $200.12, 
portionment of metal production between | that should be. } 
the two counries in conformity With | Q. Let us check them back and forth. | 
world market requirements. The Italian; The first one in the check book is one} 
Government, as owner of the Idriaj to Joseph Hyde Pratt for $410.94, is it) 
mines, is a party to the agreement, which not? A. That is right. 
is subject to revision every three years. Q. Is there any voucher in existence 
It is further stated that a representa-| t4 chow what the expenses there referred | 
tive of the Italian producers will journey} +9 were for? A. Probably there is. | 
to Spain to make definite arrangements Q. Do you know where a ar A 
with the Spanish Government, owning would expect it to be in my letter : 


put allotments proportionate to mining 
capacities will be set by the sales office, 


the Almaden mines, for the institution Q. There is a check of March 9, 1928, 
of the joint selling agency to market the to Tose h Hyde Pratt for $163.06, is 
production of both countries. The agency there “are ‘A. Yes, sir. 

is expected to begin operating October Q. The stub ‘of the check shows $100 
1. The item adds that the demand in re-| _~*" for services and the balance ex- 
cent months has almost completely ex- por ie it not? A. Yes, sir. 
hausted the stocks accumulated the past Peo. April 5 eee) is a check to Mr. 


year. Pratt as chairman, of $200.12, the entry 


on the stub being “March expenses and 


Date Set for Argument supplies.” A. Yes, sir. 
. May 5 we have a check to Dr. Pratt 


In Antitrust Proceedings of RANE for expenses and services dur- 
———___ ing April? A. Yes, sir. : 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned for final argument on De- | 


cember 5 at Washington the proceedings | Additional tabulations 


of monthly earnings of 
railways will be found on 
Pages 4 and 7. | 


the New York Central Railroad and the | 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road for alleged violation of the Clayton 
Antitrust Law in the acquisition of 
Wheeling & Lake Erie stock. 


whether these are not the items paid by! 
Mr. Reynolds? A. These were all listed 
by my predecessor and I have no knowl- | 
edge of them. 

Q. We will ask him about it. Do you; 
of December by the Alabama Power 
Company, and what that was for? A.’ 
No, sir, I do not. | 

. On the same day from the Knox- 
ville Power & Light Company of $180.! 
Do you know what that was for? A.! 
No, sir. | 

Q. Memphis Power & Light Company | 
$180? A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you tell us anything about any 
payments appearing on the second page 
of the exhibit? | 

A. They all were transmitted to me by | 
Mr. Pratt with letters explaining them, | 
and they bear after them usually the in-| 
formation about where they came from. | 

Q. The first one is January 14, 1925,! 
the Pigdmont & Northern Railway Com-} 
pany, Charlotte, $50. Is there anything | 
there to show what that was? A. A! 
contribution. . 


Former Treasurer Says 


| Records Were Destroyed 


. Is there anything on the book to 
show? A. Nothing on the book. 

Q. Is there a single word of explana- 
tion on page 2 of this book to show what 
these contributions are for? A. No, sir. 

Q. The balance turned over to you by 
Mr. Saville was $810.29, was it not? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. If you will leave the book here 
for the time being we will return ito you 
later. (Witness excused.) 

Thorndike Saville was called as a wit- 
ness and testified as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 
Your home is where? A. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

You are connected with what in- 
stitution? 

A. I am professor of hydraulics and 
sanitary engineering of the North Caro-} 


| lina Economics and Geological Survey, | 


and I am chief hydraulic engineer of 
the North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development. 

Q. Did you become treasurer of the 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 








Statements of Railroad Revenues and 


CAs Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Expenses 


ingham, Atlantic Seaboard, and Ohio ¢ 
tricts as well as plants in and near Pit 
burgh. The personnel, laboratory sp: 
and equipment, and expenditure of mot 
per year have increased approximat 


; known of a payment of $120 on the 31st 35 per cent and open-hearth investi 


tions have been conducted in six plar 
The cooperation of the operating depa 
ments in these plants has been of gre 
value in obtaining worth-while results 


Great Northern Seéks 
To Buy Seven Road 


Authority Is Asked to Acquir 
Subsidiary Railways. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the staff of the metallurigcal secti? 
posed acquisition of the subsidiary lim 
is contemplated or necessary, the Gre: 
Northern represents. All of the capit 


| stock of each of the companies who: 


railway property is to be acquired 
owned by the parent company, subject 
the case of the stock of the Minneapol! 
Western Railway to the pledge of suc 
stock under two of the Great Northern 
mortgages. 

While the consideration which ,tl 
Great Northern proposes to pay to eac 
of its subsidiary companies involved wi 
be the value of the railway property 4 
shown on the subsidiary’s books on Dé 
cember 1, 1928, no cash payment for th 
present at least is contemplated, it bein! 
proposed by the Great Northern to shov 
the respective amounts as debits an 
credits on its books and the books of th 
subsidiary companies, less any advance: 
heretofore made by the parent company 

The railway properties of the subsid 
iary companies involved have been oper 
ated by the Great Northern as part o! 
its system, either under leases or agree 
ments under which the Great Norther 
maintains the properties and pays, thd 
taxes thereon, and the ‘Great Nort*err 
states that there will be no change ir 
operation. é 

4 


Southern Pacific Company 
Applies for Trackage Rights’ 
The Southern Pacific Company has ap- 


plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a certificate of public con- 


son of the totals for pile fabrics ex-| stock and hence what it erroneously as- 
ported during the same periods show a|sumes to be the Milwaukee’s solution of 
decrease of 5,068 pounds, and $6,463 in|the consolidation problem of the north- 


Western Pacifie Railroad. 
August Eight Months 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


venience to operate under trackage rights 


Southern Pacific Co.—Pacific Lines. Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway. 
: over the rails of the Los Angeles & Salt 


August Eight Months Eight Months 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


value, for this year. The quantities of 
these materials exported in July, 1928, 
were only slightly more than those of 
August. 

Argentine wool clip prospects are re- 
ported favorable while the market is 
seasonally lifeless. August exports were 
9,730 bales bringing total for the 11 
months ended August to 312,191 bales as 
against 343,037 for the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 


German manufacturers of wool tops | 
and yarns report a slackening of busi-| 


ness, 
” 


Freight revenue seeee++14,429,439 1 
Passenger revenue ........ 3 746,489 
ROER) ODER. POV. cs sckce.oe0s 20;121.289 1 
Maintenance of way 2,440,770 

| “Neither the premise nor the conclu-| Maintenance of equipment.. 3,200,566 

| sion is sound. The St. Paul is not ad-| Transportation expenses - 6,475,422 

| vocating a dissolution of the present| Total expenses incl, other. ..13,486,350 1 
community of interest in the ownership} Net from railroad 6,684,939 

of the Burlington. If, however, the only | Taxes ih eee.. 1,598,485 
solution which squares with the require-| Uncollectible ry. rev., ete. . 3,943 
ments of the Transpertation Act calls; Net after taxes, etc. ....... 5,082,511 
for such dissolution, there is ample au-| Net after rents 4,617,258 
thority in Congress to accomplish suci:| Aver. miles operated 8,899.39 

/ result, Operating ratio ....cececes, 66.8 


west is susceptible of accomplishment, 
the Northern lines must be permitted by 
the Commission to consolidate with each 
other. 


4,060,791 
3,899,526 
9,725,127 
2,370,925 
2,848,643 
6,220,452 
2,822,530 
6,902,597 
1,774,017 
2,625 
5,125,957 
4,813,922 
8,945.60 
65.0 


101,882,142 
26,474,751 
141,572,782 
18,107,468 
23,940,085 
46,735,709 
99,673,489 
41,899,243 
11,256,056 
20,088 
30,523,099 
27,875,580 
8,908.93 
70.4 


11,533,115 
262,977 
12,675,606 | 
1,597,775 
3,107,021 
3,862,442 | 
9,220,165 


1,296,617 8,369,278 8,062,307] 
212,412 1,091,985 1,219,911 
1,657,812 10,261,429 10,012,175 
329,107 2,559,115 2,130,396 | 
285,277 2,083,314 2,092,749 | 
526,831 8,773,778 3,372,503 
1,306,038 9,459,302 8,614,564 
3,455,441; 351,774 802,127 1,397,611} 
1,057,500 | 94,591 

321 | 1 
2,397,620 257,182 
2,483,150; 304,185 
511.60; 1,050.60 
92.7 78.8 


1,370,422 
228,754 
1,778,196 
316,278 
268,624 
505,175 
1,297,403 
480,793 
128,420 
74 
352,299 
348,451 
1,042.68 
73.0 


99,252,546 
27,755,399 | 


1,498,753 
34,711 
1,673,777 
234,482 
405,646 
495,935 
1,213,441 
460,363 
135,000 
72 
325,391 
334,639 
511.60 
72.5 


\ 


12,336,720 
215,244 
13,369,546 
1,681,752 
2,930,554 
3,782,546 
9,040,368 
4,329,178 
1,150,732 
1,436 
3,177,010 
3,119,535 
511.60 
67.6 


140,138,587 
19,367,520 
23,589,163 
46,182,877 

100,007,300 
40,131,287 
11,721,354 

47,487 
28,362,466 
26,173,553 

8,931.84 
G14 


527,067 
1,252,359 
800,412 
174,000 
22 
626,390 
598,850 
511.60 
61.0 


760,635 
757 
40,735 
402,269 
1,050.47 
92.2 


998,785 | 
652 | 
398,174 | 
865,020 
1,042.68 


Lake Railroad between the east bank 
of the Los Angeles River, Los Angeles, 
Calif., and the Union Stockyards and 
Central Manufacturing District, at Ver- 
non, Calif., a distance of approximately | 
three miles. 

‘The Southern Pacific’s application in 
Finance Docket No. 7146, made public 
October 4, states that the proposed op- 
eration will avoid the present two-line 
haul, with necessity for interchange cf 
traffic either with the Los Angeles & 
Salt Lake Railroad, or with the Rgcific 
Electric Railway, the latter affordmg 


86.0 circuitous route, 
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Banking 


Bank Loans Expand Federal Reserve Banks Increase Holdings 
Of Bills and of Government Securities 


In Rural Portions of 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1928 


Farm Loans 


Minneapolis District Note Circulation and Reserve Deposits Also Larger, With 


Decrease in Cash Reserves. 


‘Advance Is First Recorded 
' Since 1923; Borrowings 
Show Small Seasonal 
Gain. 


A summary of country banking in the 
Ninth Federal Reserve District for 19138- 
1928, just made public by the Fed-| 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, states 
that the minor increase in loans between 
February and June, 1928, is the first in- 
crease shown since the summer of 1923. 
The full text of the bank’s statement 
follows: 

By deducting the figures for Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul national banks and 
for savings banks and trust companies 
in Minnesota from the records for all 
banks in the Ninth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, it is possible to secure a reason- 
ably accurate record of the history of 
country banking in the district. This 
computation has recently been made. 
The figures as computed include the rec- 
ords of banks at Duluth and the records 
of State banks in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul other than savings banks and trust 
companies It is not believed that this is 
a serious flaw in the record, aside from 
the fact that the figures are slightly 
larger than would be the case if these 
city bank figures could be eliminated. 


Deposits Largest In 1920. 


y In the first two years deposits in e 
country banks were increasing at the rate 
of $35,000,000 a year, from $597,000,000 
on June 30, 1913, to $667,000,000 on June 
80, 1915. During the next five years, 
country bank deposits increased $850,- 
000,000 to the highest level ever reached 
($1,518,000,000) on February 28, 1920. 
In the next two years ending December 
31, 1921, country bank deposits decreased 
$300,000,000. Since that time they 
have fluctuated with the seasons and 
with changes in farm income and other! 
factors around an average of 1,260 mil- | 
lion dollars. On June 30, 1928, country 
bank deposits amounted to $1;220,000,000 
and have shown an unusually small de- 
cline from the total of the previous fall. 


_ Loans of country banks parallel the 
rise in deposits during the five years end- 
ing with June 80, 1918. The 1918 wheat 
crop in Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Montana was worth $551,- 
000,000, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s estimates. 
Other crops and items of farm income 
were also large and the result was a 
very sharp increase in deposits, together 
with a decrease in loans. This decrease! 
in loans was short-lived and was suc- 
. ceeded by a rapid increase during 1919 
“‘and the first half of 1920. It is sig- 
nificant that loans continued to rise for 
four months after deposits began to fall 
in 1920, and then remained stationary 
in amount for five months while deposits 
continued to decline. 


The relationship between deposits and 
loans in 1920 illustrates graphically the 
difficulties of banks caused by the hard 
winter of 1919, which was ruinous to 
range cattle raisers, and the decline in 
prices in 1920. From November, 1920, 
until the present year there has been 
an almost uninterrupted decline in loans. 
The minor increase in loans between 
February and June, 1928, is the first 


— shown since the summer of 


Investments Expanded Rapidly. 

Our record of investment holdings of 
country banks begins with the middle 
of 1918. It was in that year that farm 
income reached very large totals, as indi- 
_cated above. This caused an increase 
in deposits and a_ decrease _ in loans, 
which enabled banks to increase their 
investment holdings very rapidly. After 
May, 1919, investment holdings of coun- 
t@y banks declined to a low pgint in 
May, 1922. Investment holdings in the 
subsequent rise did not equal the 1919 
peak until the spring of 1925. On June 
*:80, 1928, country banks in this district 
held $391,000,000 in investments, which 
was a new high point in the record. 

These banks also hold a substantial 
but unknown amount of brokers’ loans 
and commercial paper, which should 
properly be classed as investments, but 
is at the present time included in the 
Ioan item. A survey made of 117 of 
the larger country banks showed that 
this group held nearly $20,000,000 of 
such short-time investments. It is there- 
fore true that country banks hold more 
than $400,000,000 of investments of all 
sorts, which amount to one-third of their 
deposits, 

Country bank borrowings were very 
small until 1918, when a considerable 
increase began which was checked by 
the large farm income of that year.! 
In 1919, borrowings by country banks! 
again began to increase and reached a 
peak in the fall of 1921, amounting to 
$148,000,000 dollars. Since that time 
there has been a steady liquidation of | 
such borrowings until February, 1928, 
when they reached the nominal figure 
of $8,000,000, or less than 1 per cent of 
total deposits. On June 30, 1928, bor- 
Towings amounted to $10,000,000, show- 
ing a small seasonal increase over the 
low point reached last winter. 


Erie Railroad Authorized 
ry) 
To Issue Equipment Notes 


The Erie Railroad, in an application 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on October 4, asks authority 


to asume obligation and liability in re- 
= ==—=— 


The consolidated statement of condi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Banks 
on October 8, made public October 
4 by the Federal Reserve’ Board, 
shows increases for the week of 
$15,200,000 in holdings of discounted 
bills, of $46,600,000 in bills bought in 
open market, of $1,600,000 in United 
States Government securities, of $22,- 
000,000 in Federal Reserve note circula- 
tion, and of $33,700,000 in member bank 
reserve deposits, while cash reserves de- 
clined $19,700,000. Total bills and securi- 
ties were $63,300,000 above the amount 
held on September 26. 

The principal changes in holdings of 
discounted bills were increases of $16,- 


400,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, $11,900,000 at San Francisco, 
and $4,500,000 at Chicago, and decreases 
of $8,300,000 at Richmond, $3,000,000 
at Dallas, $2,800,000, at St. Louis, and 
$2,400,000 at Minneapolis. The system’s 
holdings of bills bought in open market 
increased $46,600,000, of Treasury’s 
notes $1,100,000, and of certificates of 
indebtedness $700,000, while holding of 
United States bonds declined $200,000. 
Following is the Board’s statement of 


the resources and liabilities of the 12) 


Federal Reserve Banks combined for 
October 3 and September 26, 1928, and 
October 5, 1927, the figures being in 
thousands of dollars: 


el 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury 


Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Sec. by U. S. Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities: 

Bonds 
SROMMOED DOCS bosib cree cd vetwevercecccs 


Certificates of indebtedness ......... @ eigeemeewes 


Total U. S. Government securities 
Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES: 
F. R. notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other liabilities ... 


Total liabilities 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 


liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 


correspondents 


10-3-28 
1,178,312 
69,947 


9-26-28 
1,214,889 
65,503 


10-5-27 
1,561,864 
45,695 
1,607,559 
704,384 
653,841 


1,248,259 
688,054 
680,322 


1,280,392 
666,714 
685,896 


2,633,002 
138,082 


2,965,784 
136,774 

2,771,084 

56,174 


3,102,558 

51,150 
616,087 
409,831 


242,557 


219,928 


610,143 
400,623 


1,010,766 
263,419 


» 1,025,918 
309,976 


53,377 
89,222 


86,433 


229,032 
4,580 


1,507,797 
573 
689,765 
60,320 
8,841 


5,226,430 5,094,554 


1,703,630 1,681,581 ,717,049 


2,349,553 
32,569 

5,942 
25,926 


2,315,812 
12,699 
7,337 
30,302 


,360,378 
37,215 
5,382 
23,352 


2,426,327 
664,038 
131,098 
228,775 


14,946 


2,366,150 
638,620 
145,618 
233,319 

29,266 


2,413,990 
700,191 
145,658 
233,319 

29,642 

5,182,233 


5,226,430 5,094,554 


66.8% 74.9% 


189,168 


The Board’s statement of condition of the reporting member banks in the 
central reserve cities of New York and Chicago showed a new high record for 


\the loans to brokers and dealers where such loans were secured by stocks and 
bonds and are known as “brokers’ loans.” 


The total for October 3 was $4,569,- 


978,000 compared with $4,563,000,000 on June 6. Following is the Board’s state- 
ment showing the condition of the reporting member banks in New York and 
Chicago for October 3 and September 26, 1928, and October 5, 1927, the figures 


being in thousands of dollars: 


NEW YORK—45 BANKS. 
Loans and investments—Total 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 

Secured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities . 
Reserve with F. R. bank ... 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
Due to banks .... 
Borrowings from F, 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other 


Loans to brokers and dealers (secured by stocks 


and bonds): For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 

Total 


CT NG io oc. cicin a ska wesecaqssincaseceseigs, eosecee 


On time 
CHICAGO—43 BANKS. 
Loang and investments—Total 


Loans and discounts—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 

Secured by stocks and bonds 

All other loans and discounts 
Investments—Total 


U. S. Government securities 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with F. R. banks 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 


Time deposits .......ccsccccccee ecccesccccecccccs 


Government deposit 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F. R. bank—Total 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
All other 


eer rere eee ee ee eee eee ee) eeeseee 


10-3-28 
7,258,636 


5,370,405 


9-26-28 
7,214,786 


5,281,319 

42,491 
2,434,087 
2,804,741 
1,933,467 


10-5-27 
6,840,666 


5,073,024 


41,719 
2,405,893 
2,625,412 
1,767,642 


42,476 
2,504,831 
2,823,098 
1,888,231 


1,068,946 
819,285 
719,408 

52,280 
5,122,717 
1,183,792 

26,511 

97,880 

1,184,827 
255,989 


1,071,811 
861,656 
705,399 

53,145 
5,049,583 
1,185,342 

44,528 

106,762 

1,134,793 

228,852 


882,025 
885,617 
715,091 

59,745 

5,268,975 

1,008,167 
128,521 
115,340 

1,261,800 
124,476 


82,500 
41,976 


151,525 
77,327 


155,120 
100,869 


929,901 
1,682,057 
1,958,020 
4,569,978 
3,917,490 

652,488 


849,506 
673,943 
001,259 
524,708 
3,841,593 

683,115 


175,491 
297,239 
922,505 
3,395,235 
2,593,722 
801,513 


1, 
1 i, 
2 
4 


2,055,158 2,036,558 1,963,796 


1,591,981 1,517,791 


1,570,897 

15,019 
789,359 
787,603 
463,177 


11,773 
791,068 
768,056 
465,661 


12,337 
813,420 
692,034 
446,005 


206,354 
259,307 
183,224 
16,757 
1,250,761 
682,393 
10,893 
162,502 
354,642 
44,772 


202,297 
260,880 
178,586 
16,370 
1,268,713 
680,183 
6,563 
164,149 
379,225 
47,409 


187,692 
258,318 
187,847 
19,547 
1,292,723 
623,031 
21,672 
154,456 
388,831 
10,245 


9,620 
625 


36,222 
8,550 


43,117 
4.292 





Canadian Output of Silver 
Shows Gain in Quantity 


Canada produced 22,736,698 fine ounces 
of silver in 1927, according to finally re- 
vised production figures just made public, 
the Department of Commerce stated Oc- 
tober 4. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Statistics on Canadian silver produc- 
tion in 1927, finally revised as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


spect of $5,340,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, at 4% per cent, to be used 
in the purchase of equipment to the 
amount of $6,739,586.90. The application 
said the company is inviting bids from up- 
wards of 12 banks or bankers for the 
purchase of the certificates. 


show a production of 22,736,698 fine 
ounces, valued at $12,816,677, compared 
with the 1926 output of 22,371,924 ounces 
valued at $13,894,531. A small quantity 
of silver was produced in association with 
gold in the provinces of Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba and Alberta. The Quebec out- 
put was contained in silver-lead-zine and 
copper concentrates exported for treat- 
ment in foreign smelters, and in blister 
copper made by the Noranda smelter. 

Ontario produced 9,307,953 ounces, 83 
per cent in the form of bullion, the re- 
mainder contained in concentrates ex- 
ported, in gold bullion and the nickel- 
copper ores of Sudbury. British Colum- 
bia’s output of 11,040,445 ounces was 
greater than in any other year on record. 
Small amounts were recovered with 
alluvial gold and from gold bullion, but 
the Sullivan and Premier mines were re- 
sponsible for the greater part of the out- 
put from this province. 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Mi 
Augus 
1928 
Freight revenue 9,893,206 
Passenger revenue 1,219,882 
_ Total oper. rev. ....e000+++12,048,117 
Maintenance of way 1,990,152 
Maintenance of equipment.. 2,207,293 
Transportation expenses ... 3,814,580 
Tota] expenses incl. other... 8,677,655 
Net from railroad 3,370,462 
Taxes 501,591 
Unceelllectible ry, rev., etc. .. 2,995 
Net after taxes, etc. ....... 
eet after rents . 
Aver, miles operated .,..... 
Operating ratio .. 
« 


eeeeeree 


1 


) 


s 


ssouri Paeific Railroad. 
t Eight Months 
1927 1928 1927 
8,858,076 68,398,278 65,055,550 
1,821,745 9,141,820 9,879,185 
1,020,981 84,346,651 81,562,876 
1,814,850 18,544,727 18,679,027 
1,964,575 16,269,819 16,119,485 
8,712,727 29,555,614 30,545,914 
8,084,343 64,675,455 65,656,065 
2,986,588 19,671,196 15,906,819 
407,974 8,529,277 3,824,300 
2,389 25,642" 28,443 
2,526,225 16,116,277 12,554,069 
2,149,166 12,769,180 9,566,008 
7,358.37 7,486.78 7,854.60 
13.4 76.7 80.5 


1928 


4,295,004 
562,197 
5,207,449 
716,290 
952,329 
1,438,397 
3,382,991 
1,824,458 
295,932 
814 
1,527,712 
1,287,978 
3,188.54 
64.96 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas’ Lines. 
August 


Eight Months 
1928 1927 
28,191,311 28,696,036 
4,518,865 5,320,248 
35,466,567 86,747,175 
4,737,181 5,202,039 
6,680,907 6,963,765 
10,960,992 11,603,915 
24,762,184 26,062,506 
10,704,383 10,684,66y 
2,006,550 2,012,868 
10,465 11,976 | 
8,687,368 8,659,825 
7,253,294 17,361,891 
8,188.54 6,188.54 
69.82 70.92 


1927 
3,760,730 
643,342 
4,766,850 
753,086 
640,787 
1,350,003 
3,028,557 
1,788,283 
810,272 
1,700 
1,426,311 
1,241,524 
3,188.54 
63.53 


1 
1,690,068 
305,054 
2,176,566 
253,853 
400,478 
786,755 
1,605,453 
671,113 
140,000 


430,115 
270,793 


State Expenditures 


IThird of Expenditures Commercial Loans Absorb Funds Released 
From Investment in Dallas Reserve Area 


Of New Hampshire | 
Used for Highways 


| 


\ 


Cost of Government Per Cap- 
ita Is Increased, Pro- 
portionate Debt Is 
Reduced. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
|nounced a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics for the State of New Hamp- 
shire for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1927. The per capita figures for 1927 
are based on an estimated population of | 
454,000. The full text of the Depart-: 
ment’s statement follows; 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of | 
|New Hampshire amounted to $5,907,726, 
or $18.01 per capita. This includes $593,- 
170, apportionments for education to the 
;minor civil divisions of the State. In| 
1926 the comparative per capita for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments was $12.41, and in 1917, $5.50. 

The interest on debt in 1927 amounted | 
jto $74,215; and, outlays for permanent 
improvements, $1,826,294. The total pay- 
ments, therefore, for operation and main- 
tenance of general departments, for in- 
terest and outlays were $7,808,235. The 
totals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 


2,485 | from the proceeds of bond issues. 
- vo 


Expenditures for Highways. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $2,863,302 was for highways, $1,- 
515,964 being for maintenance and $1,- 
347,338 for construction. 


The total revenue receipts were $7,- 
783,195, or $17.14 per capita. This was 
$1,801,254 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $25,040 
\less than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. | 
Property and special taxes represented 
|41.1 per cent of the total revenue for 
1927, 43 per cent for 1926, and 57.5 per 
cent for 1917. The increase in the 
|amount of property and special taxes col- 
‘lected was 118.9 per cent from 1917 to 
1926, and 3.4 per cent from 1926 to 1927. 





The per-capita property and special; 


itaxes were $7.05 in 1927, $6.83 in 1926, 
and $38.22 in 1917. 


| Foreign Exchange 


Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 9.3 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1927, 8.7 per cent 
for 1926, and 9.3 per cent for 1917. 
Revenue From Licenses. 
Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 38.5 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1927, 37.8 per cent for 1926, and 

24.3 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and from sales tax on gasoline, while 
those from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
i The sales tax on gasoline 

New York, October 4—The Federal Re- 
E Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
| Country 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bilgaria (lev) 
| Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
| France (franc) 
| Germany (reichsmark) 
| Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) ......sseee 
| THeahy (TPR) «.. oscars cvccvegnacse 
Netherlands (guilder) ........3 
Norway (kron:) 
'Poland (zloty) 


amounted to $770,413 in 1927 and $716,- 
Ea (escudo) 


14.0732 
13.8909 
7209 
2.9627 
26.6545 
484.8070 
2.5163 
3.9089 
23.8123 
1.2931 
17.4294 
5.2321 
40,0942 
26.6533 
11.2020 
4.4960 
.6086 
16.3118 
26.7460 
19.2456 
1.7598 
49.9375 
64,2053 
46.5500 
46.3750 
36.4209 
45.6033 
56.3333 
99.9592 
99.9281 
47.6733 
95.5793 
11.9380 
12,0948 
101.7873 
97.5600 
58.1250 


096 in 1926, an increase of 7.6 per cent. 
The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1927, was $1,830,636. 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt, less sinking fund assets) was $1,- 
817,720, or $4 per capita. In 1926 the 
per-capita net debt was $4.04, and in 
1917, $4.09. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
New Hampshire subject to ad-valorem 
taxation was $663,865,495; the amount 
of State taxes levied was $3,036,918; and 
the per-capita levy, $6.69. In 1926 the 
per-capita levy was $6.77, and in 1917, 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (pesetu) ....cccccecceess. 

Sweden (k:ona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (¢c’ r) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollaz) 
vanida (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 


$3.03. 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (pcs30, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver 


Expenses 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway. 
August Eight Months 
928 1927 1928 1927 
1,726,607 12,237,997 13,660,791 
386,016 2,401,622 2,838,171 
2,310,102 15,961,102 17,874,259 
818,827 2,015,757 2,173,540 
506,311 3,361,545 4,040,224 
856,431 6,348,828 7,001,015 
1,839,770 18,056,621 14,507,444 
470,312 2,904,481 93,867,085 
115,000 980,000 920,000 
990 4,303 4,994 
854,322 1,920,178 2,442,091 
214,281 770,611 1,335,249 
945.18 945.13 945.12 
79.6 81.8 81.2 


998 


945.13 
73.8 


Shift of funds from investment to com- 
mercial channels was noted in August in 
reports received from the member banks 
of the leading cities of the Eleventh Fed- 


eral Reserve District, it has just been 
stated by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Dallas in the monthly review of busi- 
ness conditions. 


The full text of the statement dealing 
with the financial and banking situation 
follows: 

Charges to individual accounts at prin- 
cipal cities located in the Eleventh Fed- 
eral Reserve District showed a seasonal 
increase in August of 3.2 per cent over 
July and were 7.8 per cent larger than 
in the corresponding month last year. 
Debits at banks in these cities aggre- 
gated $819,871,000 as compared to $794,- 
590,000 in the previous month and $760,- 
371,000 in August, 1927. 

Acceptances executed by accepting 
banks in this district and outstanding at 
the close of the month showed an in- 
crease at the end of August over those 
a month earlier but were below the vol- 
ume outstanding on the corresponding 
date last year. Acceptances executed 
and outstanding on August 31 amount 


jto $3,712,845 as compared to $2,507,776 


a month earlier and $5,919,001 on August 
31, 1927. 

The amount of acceptances executed 
against import and export transactions 
increased from $657,557 on July 31 to 
$1,468,636 on August 31, and those based 


/on the domestic shipment and storage 


of goods rose from $1,850,219 to $2,- 
244,299 between the same dates. 


Condition of Banks 
In Selected Cities 


A shifting of funds from investment 


District in August. 
$85,786,000 on August 1 to $80,778,000 
on September 5 and holdings in other 
stocks and bonds were reduced $1,630,000. 

Loans on Government 


were $1,361,000 and $579,000, respec- 
tively, less than five weeks earlier. Com- 
mercial loans, however, rose from $243,- 





| September 5, which more than offset the 
|decline in loans on Government and 
corporate securities and reflected largely 
jthe seasonal demand for funds for use 
in connection with the movement of 
crops and the expansion of business ac- 
tivity. 

Net demand deposits rose $10,093,000 
during the month but time deposits de- 
clined $3,576,000. Although combined 


'Reserve Bank Notes Second Diversion of Cash for Move- 
ment of Farm Products. 





| 


| 


securities | 276.67 on July 381 to $42,587,846.73 on 
aggregating $85,509,000 on September 5; August 31, distributed as follows: 


968,000 on August 1 to $248,666,000 on} 
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Finance 


| 


ing of surplus reserves carried with this 


bank. 


Their bills payable and rediscounts 
with this bank amounted to $19,233,000 
which was $280,000 less than five weeks 
earlier but $11,411,000 greater than on 
September 7, 1927. Ratio of loans to net 
demand deposits was 86 per cent as com- 
pared to 88 per cent on both August 1, 
this year, and September 7, last year. 

Reports from banks located in the 
Eleventh District and operating a sav- 
ings department show that savings de- 
posits of these banks which amounted to 
$135,250,698 on August 31, were .3 per 
cent Jarger than a month earlier and| 
10 per cent greater than on the corre-;| 
sponding date last year. There were 
282,115 accounts carried at 82 of these 
banks at the close of the month as com- 


Customs receipts 
| Internal revenue receipts: 


Miscellaneous receipts. . 


Balance previous day.. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


October 2, 
Made Public October 4, 1928. 


Receipts, 
$1,342,788.75 


Income tax 


Miscellaneous Internal 
Revente 


1,544,176.43 


1,770,A75.2% 
1,503,437.38 
6,160,877.85 
180,550.00 
209,805,681.61 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts.... 


216,147,109.46 
Expenditures, 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 


$4,636,421.60 
447,511.26 
296,520.29 
24,369.51 


pared to 281,504 on July 31, and 262,772} Operations in special ac- 


on August 31, 1927. 


Combined Deposits 
Of Member Banks 


Combined deposits of member banks 
in the Eleventh District which amounted 
to $869,195,000 on August 8 showed a 
recession of $15,406,000 from those four 
weeks earlier, yet they were $74,584,000 
greater than on August 24 last year. 
The net demand deposits of these banks 
declined $11,636,000 during the four-week 
period ending August 8, and time de- 
posits were reduced $3,770,000, As com- 
pared to a year ago net demand deposits 
increased $45,269,000 and time deposits 
rose $29,315,000. 


counts 2,242.87 
Adjusted service certifi- 
GHG: TONG: cecitienvas 
Civil service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


29,118.51 


62,980.12 
66,085.34 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 

Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against or- 
dinary receipts 

Other public debt expen- 
ditures 

Balance today 


5,560,763.76 


100.00 


7,971,979.10 
202,614,266.66 





The demand for credit of member 
banks from the Federal Reserve Bank 
increased further in August and contin- 
ued larger than a year ago. : 


As compared to a year ago, total loans | 


to commercial channels was reflected in!on the former date were $16,450,074 | 
reports received from member banks lo- llarger. There were 186 borrowing banks | 
cated in leading cities of the Eleventh|at the close of the month as against) 
Investments in}180 on 
United States securities declined from | 31, 1927. 


July 31, and 229 on August 

Due to the increase, both in open mar- 
ket purchases and loans to member 
banks, total bills held rose from $36,628,- 


Member banks’ collateral notes se- 
cured by United States Government ob- 
ligations, $15,168,400; rediscounts and ail 
other loans to member banks, $15,375,- | 
829.97; open market purchases (Bankers’ 
Acceptances), $12,043,616.76; total bills | 
held, $42,587,846.73. 

Federal reserve notes in actual cir- 
culation which amounted to $34,216,870 
at the close of August, reflected a sea- | 
sonal expansion of $4,605,865 over those | 
on July 31, but they were $6,074,845 less 
than a year earlier. The daily average} 
reserve deposits member banks | 





of 


deposits increased, the reserves of these; amounted to $62,476,956 in August as| 
banks with the Federal Reserve Bank | compared to $65,777,383 in July and $58,- 
declined $892,000, indicating a narrow-! 346,753 in the same month last year. 





and Company 
231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WILLIAM WRIGLEY JR.., Chairman of the Boare 
of William Wrigley }) Company 


ALBERT D. LASKER, Chairman of the Boare o 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


CHARLES A. McCULLOCH, Presidem o} be 
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SUPERPOWER 


| 
| 


| 
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Now, the new electric power 
plant of the Eastern Shore 
Public Service Company on 
the Nanticoke River, near 
Vienna, Md., replaces 14 in- 
dividual steam, hydro, and 
oil plants which were in 
operation prior to the consoli- 
dation of the company’s prop- 
erties. More than 17,000 


Practical superpower, nur- 
tured by holding company 
engineering and financial aid, 
continues to extend its widen- 
ing circles of public benefit. 


subblants 


the inefficient, isolated 


generating unit 


and 


list 
6% 


persons—many residing 100 
miles from the plant—receive 
their entire electric power 
supply by high-line from this 
modern plant. 


This company is an operating 
subsidiary of National Public 
Service Corporation, a hold- 
ing company of great scope 


abilities. We represent 


these, and other progressive 
companies operating in 30 
states. Send for our current 


of securities yielding 
and more. 


| UTILITY SECURITIES 


St. Louis 


Milwaukee 


COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Louisville 


Indianapolis 


Richmond 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 
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. 
other metals. Did he solve them by old 
methods or new? 

The working of all metals by any 
method intended to attain malleability 
or ductility involves, as a condition pre- 
cedent and prerequisite to any bending, 
forging, pressing, or drawing action, a 
change in the character of the crystals 
or grains of the metal. On this subject 
the record in this case contains much 
learning which doubtless is shared by 
those to whom this discussion is ad- 
dressed and therefore need not be re- 
peated here. We sNall, however, make a 
brief layman-like statement of what we 
understand to be an ordinary metal work- 
ing in order to distinguish it from what 
the plaintieff regards as the extraordi- 
nary working of tungsten under the pat- 
ent, both having the drawing of wire as 
their ultimate object. 


Temperature Said 
To Be Important 


The ordinary metal working begins 
with an ingot which we may assume has 
been cast from molten steel. This in- 
got—having a certain crystalline struc- 
ture—is rolled, hot or cold; if hot, it is 
rolled at a temperature above the an- 
nealing temperature; if cold, it is an- 
nealed from time to time, until in every 
case the structure is changed and a fine 
| grained equiaxed wire rod is obtained. In or- 
| der teo produce a fine crystalline structure 
at the beginning of the wire-drawing oper- 

r sten product for their fila-| ation it is important that the finishing 
—_— As both aides concede that the| temperature, the temperature of the last 
wire they used was the ultimate prod- few rolling operations, should be just 
uct, the defendants maintain that in-|above the annealing temperature. The 
fringement of the ultimate product was ; result is a wire rod composed of an ag- 
not infringement of the intermediate | gregate of small equiaxed grains which, 
product. Although the inte I 
uct is separately and specifically claimed, | 
the plaintiff maintains that as the de- . th : 
fendants used the ultimate product they|In the language of the plaintiff’s brief, 


Method of Drawing 
Not New in Metal Art 


Process of Refining Ore to De- 
velop Ductility Declared 
To Be Novel. 


GeneraL Exectric ComPpANy Vv. DE- 
Forest Rapio COMPANY AND ROBELEN 
Piano Company. No. 3654, Circuit 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD 
CIRcuIrT. 

In the issue of October 4 was be- 
gun publication of the decree of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit holding that patent 
claims covering a process for pro- 
ducing pure tungsten from tungsten 
in native state are invalid inasmuch 
as pure tungsten was not created 
or invented but merely isolated by 
the process. 

The decree held that process 
claims of the patent, covering the 
invention of a new method of. reduc- 
ing ore were novel and valid. 

The full text proceeds: 

Although the bill charges infringe- 
ment of these claims, the defendants 
point out quite correctly that there is 
no evidence which tends to prove even 
remotely that they used the intermediate 














Claims on Patent Covering Production 


Of Tungsten Wire Held to Be Invalid 






ntermediate prod-|as one of the experts testified, “will be| distinct defenses. 
recognized as the condition for maximum |jinfrigement are directed 
ductility and malleability in the metal.” | validity of the patent or certain of its | 

) claims. 


THE UNITED SI 


Tungsten Wire 


Device for Hammering) 
Ingot New to Industry 


| 
| 
| 


Rights of General Electric Com- 
pany Infringed, Rules Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 


troverted by any argument made by the 
defendants. It is: 

“The process which brings out the 
ductility of tungsten destroys dutility 
in other metals. The condition in which 
tungsten is most ductile is the condition 
in which other metals are least ductile; 
the condition in which other metals are 
most. ductile is the condition in which 
tungsten is least ductile.” 

Being convinced that tungsten differs 
from other metals in essential charac- | 
teristics, that to produce ductile tungsten | 
from impure tungsten, problems differ- | 
ent from those incident to ductilizing | 

i 





other metals are present, and that to 
meet these problems different methods ; 
of ductilization were required and that 
those disclosed by Coolidge are different, | 
new and useful in a degree amounting 
to invention, we are constrained to hold, | 
against the decision of the learned trial | 
court, that all process claims of the pat-: 
ent which are in issue are valid except j 
claims 14 and 16, “the additional mate- 
rial” and “beneficial additions” claim. 
These we hold invalid for lack of in- 
vention in view of the prior art. 


Nine Defenses 
Are Interposed 

The defendants have interposed nine 
All save that of non-! 
against the! 
Three have been passed on. The 
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something that seller might have done to lessen or minimize the damages.— 
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Third Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1940, Col. 6 (Volume IIT.) 
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stantially pure tungsten having characteristics of ductility and high 
tensile strength, made into wire form and having fibrous structure, and 
the product was obtained by a special process whereby impure oxid of 
tungsten was reduced, held: The claims were invalid, since they were di- 
rected to a product of nature, and its characteristics. Claims 24, 26, 27 and 
28, Patent 1082933.—General Electric Company v. The De Forest Radio 
Company et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, 1928.)— 
Yearly Index Page 1940, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 7 


ATENTS: Contributory Infringement: Tungsten Wire—Where de- 
fendant ordered and purchased a special size of tungsten wire, made 

by a concern manufacturing the wire under a process now admitted to be 
the process of the patent in suit, for use in his radio tubes, held: This 
constituted contributory infringement, defendant being not an innocent cus- 
tomer making a casual purchase. Pate 1082933.—General Electric Com- 


of necessity must have used the inter- | the various processes by which mechan-| manner in which the process claims have ' 
mediate, for without the intermediate|ical work was done, and is done today, | been adjudged leaves the remaining six | 
wrought tungsten there could not have | on the malleable and ductile metals are | defenses still open and available as to| 
been ultimate pure tungsten. This, wejas follows: them. These we have considered one by | 


think, is an unnecessary refinement.| «First: Hot hammering and hot roll-|one and shall briefly ,dispose of. 
Clearly neither defendant used or sold) ing above the annealing temperature, to | 


vacuum tubes with filaments made of the| 
intermediate wrought tungsten of claims 
33 and 34. Their filaments were drawn 
tungsten, the ultimate product of other) 
claims. If valid, neither defendant in-| 
fringed the intermediate product claims; 
by using and selling filaments not cov-; 


of the intermediate product claims 33 and | 
34 ceased to be an issue when the plain-| 
tiff failed to produce evidence of their | 
infringement and does not call for deci-| 
sion. ; 

We now come to the process claims. | 
Yet “with these claims (the defendants | 
say they) are not concerned”; that only | 
with the product claims (24, 26, 27 and 
28) “are (they) really concerned.” Ac- 
cordingly, the defendant Robelen Piano | 
Company is silent as to the process | 
claims, and the DeForest Company, evi- 
dently relying on its fact defense against | 
the charge of contributory infringement | 
by manufacturing wire under the proc- | 
ess claims, has given little specific at- | 
tention to the issue of their validity 
aside from the validity of the patent gen- 
erally. The manner in which the issue 
of contributory infringement will be de- | 
cided makes it necessary to pass on the, 
validity of the process claims. 

Coolidge was first to find a way to 
produce tungsten substantially — pure. 
Was it useful? It transformed impure | 
tungstic oxid into pure tungsten and 





1. The Coolidge patent is invalid in} 


bring the metal into shape for some later|view of the prior art. 


operation, and to reduce the size of the 
in a fine-grained, equiaxed 
which is its most workable condition. 

“Second: 


This results in the development of fiber 
and ‘strain hardening,’ and reduces the 
workability, which is ordinarily restored 
from time to time by annealing opera- 
tions. This annealing results in a fine- 
grained, equiaxed structure.” 

“Third: Cold hammering, rolling and 


drawing, at room temperature. This 


jalso results in the production of fiber| 
and ‘strain hardening,’ which may be re- | 


moved by annealing.” 

While some metals, like silver and cop- 
per, are so soft that relatively little 
annealing is necessary and other metals, 


jlike zinc, sometimes occur in such coarse 


crystalline condition that they are rela- 
tively unworkable until the grain has 
been refined by a hot working process 
above the annealing temperature, we 


|find that the defendants have not con- 


troverted the plaintiff’s analysis of gen- 
eral metal-working processes or met its 


challenge that in no case in the general |Pany, the only defendant now interested 
|in this case, is trying to prove one thing 
by another when proof of the first thing, 
jif available, would be more convincing. 
1It is conceded that 
tungsten are in the 


metal arts is there a departure in prin- 
ciple from the general rules stated. 


Process of Patent 


| 
| 


|grains. These operations leave the metal | be 
condition, | now 


Company, the retail distributor, not hav- | 


: vet “with these clai 
Hist hemenering ond hot |¥° wi ese claims (the defendants 


ered by them. It follows that the validity | Wns eee temperature. | cordingly have given them little direct 


| consideration. 


| 
As the product claims in issue have | 
en held invalid, this contention must | 
be restricted to the process claims; | 


ay they) are not concerned,” and ac- 


True, the Robelen Piano 


ing been charged with their infringe- 
‘ment, is not concerned with them, but 
'we think the DeForest Company, the al- 
\leged contributory infringer in the manu- 


jfacture, is concerned. 


| 
| 





| 


we have given this aspect of the case as 
much consideration as any other and 
jhold on the evidence and authorities 
| that, except claims 14 and 16, the prior 
art does not invalidate the process claims 
|of the patent which are in issue. 


diate product claims of the Coolidge pat- 
ent are wholly invalid for want of in- 
vention in view of the fact that ductiliz- 
jing molybdenum was 
jductile molybdenum produced in the art 
!before Coolidge. 


For this reason 


2. The process, product and interme- 


completed and | 


By this argument the DeForest Com- 


molybdenum and 
same family of 


Ignition apparatus, 


igni 
N. 


pany v. The De Forest Radio Company et al. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for 


the Third Circuit, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1940, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 





Patent Suits Filed 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 


wec. 4921, 


R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922. 





4, J. Fichtmueller, Decorative leaf 
oan annem same, 984805, Same, Decorative 
leaf, 992743, K. E. Olson, Gilding film or 
leaf, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 43-68, Leaf 
Makers Supply Corp. v. V. Dorner. Consent 
and order of discontinuance, Sept. 6, 1928. 

984805 and 992743. (See 976994.) 

1018502, Just and Hanaman, Manufacture 
of incandescent electric lamps, 1180159, I. 
Langmuir, Incandescent electric lamp, D. 
a . D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. 
2158-L, General Electric Co. v. Eckert- 
Lloyd Corp. et al. Patent held valid and 
infringed (notice dated Aug. 29, 1928.) 
Same, filed Aug. 7, 1928, D. C. N. J. (Tren- 


ton), Doc. E 3486, General Electric Co. v. 


Industrial Research Laboratories, Inc. et al. 
1040349, C. F. Kettering, Ignition system, 
1163092, Same, Timer or current interrupter, 
1227038, W. A. Chryst, Resistance unit for 
electric circuits, 1265918, W. Oo. Kennington, 
Circuit breaker and distributer unit, 
1218568, 1218596, — ee —— 
r, 1354888, O. F. Conklin, 
ells seccan 1556901, C. E. Berkdoll, 
Same, 1557207, 1593339, F. C. Kroeger, 
Same, 1372065, Same, Distributer device for 
tion apparatus, filed July 27, 1928, D. Cc. 
J. (Trenton), Doc. 3479, Delco Remy 
Corp. v. Superior Distributors, Ine. 

1108184, T. Kerner, Carbage and refuse 
incinerator, filed Aug. 30, 1928, D. C., S. D. 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 0-32-J, A. J. 
Cavaney v. G. C. Boyer (Autocrat Inciner- 


ator). 
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thereby broke the bonds by which tung- | Is Discussed 
stic oxid had held the invaluable quali-| What is the process of the patent? A! 
ties of the metal hidden and_ locked |full disclosure appears in the specifica-| 
through the ages and liberated them for |tion, partly quoted in the opinion of the 
use in two great arts. Was it new? It|trial court, 17 Fed. (2d) at 103. We}! 
was, at least in so far as it had been|shall merely state enough of Coolidge’s 
applied to tungsten. The defendants, | method of working tungsten to show it in| 
however, maintain and the learned trial jcontrast to methods of working other 
court held that the method was old in| metals. 
that it had long been applied to ao) The process divides itself into two 
metals and that, holding tungsten 1S/ stages: First, the preparation of an in- 
workable just as_ other metals are! got of tungsten; and second,.the working | record is devoted to asserting and deny- 
worked, the application of an old method jof the ingot. The preparation of a sin-|ing this statement. After a careful study 
to an old general problem, even when | tered ingot or rod from the powder or|of the evidence bearing on the subject 
first used on a particular metal, does tungstic oxid was, we think, old and|We. announce that as the judgment at 
not involve gh eo Pe a Fs bpent® | need not be described. The main char- | Which we have very deliberately arrived. 
that the issue of the validity of the proc-| acteristic of the inventi inte’ 4 i 
ess claims of the Coolidge patent turns the ae pa Bay ge Sher cae, Validity of Patent 
on the similarity of tungeten. to other| working. ‘The tungsten ingot or siug,|Is Attacked 

vorkable ‘ c 1 “ hats oP a 
tungsten working processes of the patent | oo pg mee. a jd ae 3.The DeForest Company further at- 
with the metal working processes of the | highly brittle at other temperatures. In| t2cks the validity of the patent on two 
metal arts generally. ‘the practice of the Coolidge process no| ‘sues of fact: (1) That if ductilizing 

These questions must be asked and | working is done above the annealing tem- oie oe oe "con Pao 

; : s s y es : : ve of Doctor Colin G. Fin 
answered: | Does tungsten present any |perature except for the special purpose and not that of Coolidge; or if Coolidge 
|played a part in the ductilizing of tung- 


problems which other metals do not pre-|o¢ preventing what is called “over-work- 

sent? Did Coolidge devise a method for |; = . . eee sten it was a secondary part to that 
s ry a 
played by Dr. Fink, so that if Dr. 


metals, but it is far from clear that be- 
cause molybdenum had been previously 
worked and produced ductile, it is, 
through the family relation, prior art to 
ductile tungsten. While both metals are 
similar in some respects, they have points 
of difference which, in our view, present 
|different problems and require different 
methods for producing the ultimate 
products with their characteristic 
of ductility. Much of this very heavy 





; ing.’ 
developing the ductility inherent in tung- 


sten which was different from methods|. The true working operation consists 





commonly employed to develop the duc- 
tility inherent in other metals? 


Tungsten Found 
In Large Quantities 


Tungsten, as it was known before | 
Coolidge, was found in large quantities | 
in many parts of the world in the form 
of tungstic oxid (WO3). Though not 
found except as an oxide, it was num- 
bered among the chemical elements un-! 
der the name of wolfram. It was, how- | 
ever, regarded by many scientists not! 
as a metal but as a metalloid or semi- ; 
metal. In its impure state and doubt. | 
ful chemical status it resembled metals | 
in that it was heavy, opaque and steel 
gray in color and it differed from many 
metals in that it was nonmagnetic, diffi- 
cult to fuse and could not be cast, drawn 
into wire or reduced to plates because | 
of its lack of true metallic texture. It 
was extremely hard and brittle and 
highly refractory. It was obtained com- 
monly as a fine crystalline powder and 
had been listed with the nonductile and 











in hammering the ingot by specially de-'Fink is not considered to be the sole 
vised instrumentalities in a specially de- | 
fined manner at a temperature within a|for Coolidge is that he was join 
given range which is slightly below the|ventor with Fink and that, in either 
annealing temperature of tungsten. This | case, Coolidge was not the first, sole and 
is a delicate operation, and unless it is| original 


done as the specification directs, the 
piece will crack; if it is properly done, 
the crystals will be elongated. This 
crystalline elongation is the beginning 
of a fibrous structure; it is also the be- 
ginning of what, in other metals, would 
be called “strain-hardening.” In- 
stead of making the metal less work- 
able, which is the characteristic 
of strain-hardening in other metals, this 
strain-hardening makes tungsten more 
workable, not at the temperature at 
which strain-hardening has been created, 
but at some lewer temperature. The 
Coolidge process is adjusted to take ad- 
vantage of this phenomenon peculiar to 
tungsten and which so far as we can 
learn is entirely new in the history of 
metallurgy. 


| Gradual Decrease 


nonmalleable metals, either hot or cold. | In Temperature 


Before its advent in the lighting art, 
mainly through Just and Hanaman, it 
was largely, if not exclusively, used as 
an ingredient in the manufacture of 
metal alloys. 

These were the characteristics of the 
raw material which confronted the art 


when Coolidge tried to get rid of them. | 


It was with this raw material that he 
and his coworkers in the art had to 
deal. He did not devise a method for 
working pure tungsten for at that time 
pure tungsten had not been produced. 
He devised a method to work the raw 
material (WO3) and from it to produce 
the pure metal. We think his problem 
Was as complicated as its subject mat- 
ter was chemically complex. We also 
think the raw material with which he 
worked, though an impure metal, pos- 
sessed characteristics different from 
those of any other metal brought to our 
attention. Therefore it presented prob- 
lems different from the problems of 








Moreover, throughout the whole work- 
ing operation the temperature is grad- 
ually decreased. At each temperature 
workability at the next temperature is 
produced, and so on, until the metal be- 


{comes entirely ductile ana workable at 


room temperature. Then the grains or 
crystals in the fibrous structure instead 
of being fine as in other metals are large 
and long. Moreover if at any stage of 
the working operation the metal is sub- 
ject to a true annealing operation and 
thereby restored to its crystalline con- 
dition it loses all the workability which 
has been produced and becomes again 
highly brittle at room temperature. In 
contrasting the Coolidge method for 





| 








working tungsten with the methods for! 


working other metals having for their 
object the production of ductility and 
rendering them capable of being drawn 
into wire, the plaintiff makes an asser- 
tion which we think is supported by the 
evidence and which has not been con- 


inventor the most that could be claimed 
in- 


inventor and therefore the 


atent issued to his assignee is invalid. | 


These alternate defenses, advanced 
with vigor and confidence, go directly 
to the validity of the patent. As they 
raise issues of fact in respect to which 
we have not been aided by the learned 
trial judge, who, in view of the grounds 
on which he based his decision, had no 
occasion to decide them, we have given 
this phase of the case very serious con- 
sideration. We find the evidence stands 
against Fink as either sole or joint in- 
ventor and hold the patent not invalid 
because issued to the wrong person. 

4 and 5. Against the validity of the | 
patent the DeForest Company has set up 
certain alleged statutory bars which 
briefly stated are that the invention was 
in public and commercial use and had 
been published by Coolidge and Fink 
more than two years prior to the filing 
date of the application, that Coolidge | 
had abtained patents therefor in England 
in 1906 and 1909 more than two years 

‘I 





Pp 


prior to the filing date, and that the 
art prior to October 21, 1908 anticipates 
the invention of the patent. These de- 
fenses are supported by a lengthy re- 
cital and a technical discussion of the 
history of this and other patents and 
would disturb the validity of the patent 
as granted were it not for the doctrine 
of continuing applications which is gen- 
erally recognized by the Batent Office 
and the courts and within the operation 
of which we find the patent in suit came. 

6. The final defense is that the fila- 
ment wire employed by the DeForest 
Company in the manufacture of its 
vacuum tubes and sold by both defend- 
ants does not infringe any of the claims 
of the patent. 

It having been held that the two in- 
termediate product claims fell out of 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] | 


1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
ing by luminescent tubes, filed Aug. 29, 
1928, D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 46-236, 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc. v. Northern Tube 
Lights, Inc. et al. Same, filed Aug. 31, 1928, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 46-285, Claude 
Neon Lights, Inc. v. Photion Instrument 
Corp. et al. Same, filed Aug. 30, 1928, D. C., 
N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. 2184-K, 
Electrical Products Corp. v. Northern 
Lights, Inc. et al. r i 

1128120, J. T. Fagan, Machine for manip- 
ulating glass rods and forming spiders 
therewith, 1220836, Frech & Fagan, Fila- 
ment support wire inserting machine, D. 
Cc. N. J. (Trenton), Doc, E 1147, General 
Electric Co. v. C. Eisler et al. Final decree, 
July 17; 1928. 

1163092. (See 1040349.) 

1164718, H. C. Hill, Machine for manufac- 
turing spherical bodies, appeal filed Aug. 
28, 1928, C. C. A., 7th Cir., Doc. 4089, Peltier 
Glass Co. v. The Akro-Agate Co. 

1173079, E. F. Alexanderson, Selective tun- 
ing system, 1195632, W. C. White, Circuit 
connections of electron-discharge appara- 
tus, 1231764, F. Lowenstein, Telephone re- 
lay, 1251377, A. W. Hull, Method of and 
means for obtaining constant direct cur- 
rent potentials, 1426754, R. C. Mathes. Cir- 
cuit for electron discharge device, filed 
June 11, 1928, D. C. N. J. (Trenton), Doc. 
E 3320, Radio Corp. of America et al. v. 
Shamrock Mfg. Co. 

1180159. (See 1018502.) 

1195632. (See 1173079.) 

1214168, Johnson & Benson, Edible con- 
tainer, Des. 67018, J. Denaro, Same, filed 
Aug. 23, 1928, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San 
Francisco), Doc. 2183, American Pastry 
Products Corp. v. American Baking Co. 

1218568 and 1218596. (See 1040349.) 

1220836: (See 1128120.) 

1227038: (See 1040349.) 

1231764. (See 1173079.) 

- 1239425, 1239426, E. Aufiero, Mechanical 
horn, 1317473, Same, Physical instrurfent 
for the production of sound waves, 1414612, 
1429217, Same, Signal for motor vehicles, 
Re. 14378, Same, Alarm device, filed Sept. 
5, 1928, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 46-300, 
E. A. Laboratoies, Inc. v. General Motors 
Corp. 

1239426. (See 1239425.) 

1251377. (See 1173079.) 

1259917, E. L. Sharpneck, Heel for shoes, 
filed July 30, 1928, D. C. N. J. (Trenton), 
Doc. E 3480, E. L. Sharpneck v. United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. 

1265918. (See 1040349.) 

1271527, M. C. Hopkins, Sound regenerat- 
ing machine, 1271529, Same, Acoustic de- 
vice, D. C. N. J. (Trenton), Doc. E 2079, 
Lektophone Corp. v. Brandes Products 
Corp. Final decree, July 17, 1928. 

1271529. (See 1271527.) 

1271529, M. C. Hopkins, Acoustic device, 
D. C. N. J. (Trenton), Doe. EB 2941, Lekto- 
phone Corp. v. Splitdorf Radio Corp, Order 
of discontinuance, July 24, 1928. 

1281690, L. J. Stern, Method of stopping 
leaks in automobiles radiators, D. C. N. J. 
(Trenton), Doc. E 2077, E. R. Tolfree et al. 
v. S. G. Wetzler et al. Decree on mandate 
reversing decree of District Court, July 
9, 1928. 

1290011. (See 1673727.) 

1302584, L. Olsen, Method of forming 
bearings, appeal filed Aug. 14, 1928, C. C. 
A., 7th Cir., Doc. 4085, American Bearing 
Corp. v. Milwaukee Die Casting Co. 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, 
filed Aug. 31, 1928, D. C. Kans., 1st Div., 
Doc. 1166, The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. B. W. 
Lamb (Lamb Automotive Supply Co.). 

1307734. (See 1407733.) 


’ 


1308583, A. C. Dennis, Tunneling, filed 


Aug. 7, 1928, D. C., E. D. Wash. (Spokane), 
Doc. E 4341, A. C, 
Northern Railway Co. et al. 

1317473. (See 1239425.) 

1354888 and 1872065, (See 1040349.) 


Anderson Office Equipment Co. et al. Decree 


dorf Electrical Co. Order for discontinuance, 
July 31, 1928. 











Dennis et al. v. Great | 


1380710, E. G. Goben, Cutting machine 
for cloth, 1482605, 1600728, Same, Folding 


machine, 1515770, Same, Adjustable feed- 
ing apparatus, 1554722, Same, Doffing de- 


vice, filed Aug. 30, 1928, D. C., E. D. La. 
(New Orleans), Doc. 19168, The E. V. Ben- 


jamin Co., Inc. v. Werthan-Morgan-Hamil- 
ton Bag Co. 
1411227, L. A. Suekoff, Spring cushion 


construction, filed July 31, 1928, D. C. N. J. | at $51.25 per ton. 


(Trenton), Doc. E 8481, L. A. Suekoff et 


al. v. Trenton Spring Poducts Co. 


1414612. (See 1239425.) 

1426754. (See 1173079.) 

1429217. (See 1239425.) 

1425498, R. F. Greenwood, Cigar and 
cigarette holder, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. 
E 25-88, Apex Specialties Corp. v., Presto 
Ejector, Inc. et al. Dismissed under rule 57, 
April 14, 1925. (To correct error in 336 
O. G., page 6, originally reported as 


1425495.) 

1447982, E. F. Hennefer, Ear tag, C. C. A., 
8th Cir. (St. Louis), Doc. 8131, Jensen- 
Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. v. Salt Lake 


Stamp Co. Affirmed, Aug. 28, 1928. 
1456528, H. D, Arnold, Electric discharge 


device, 1459412, A. M. Nicolson, Thermionic 


translating device, filed Sept. 7, 1928, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 46-308, Radio Corp. of 


America et al. v. Gold Seal Electrical Co., 


ne. 
1459412, (See 1456528.) 
1464683, N. C. Ovaitt, Counter attach- 
ment for accounting machines, D. C. N. 
(Trenton), Doc. E 2232, N. C. Ovaitt v. 


. 


rendered July 27, 1927, reinstated, June 
13, 1928. 
1470524. (See 1505592.) 
1482605. (See 1380710.) 
1497095, W. Dubilier, Electrical conden- 
ser, D. C. N. J. (Trenton), Doc. E 1173, 
Dubilier Condenser & Radio Corp. v. Split- 


1505592, F. W. Epperson, Frozen confec- 
tionery, 1470524, H. B. Burt, Process of 
making frozen confection, filed Aug. 7, 
1928, D. C. N. J. (Trenton), Doc. E 3483, 
Popsicle Corp. et al. v. S. Kaplan. 

1506229, O. H. Ensign, Carburetor, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 36-62, Ensign Carbure- 
tor Co. v. Zenith-Detroit Corp, Dismissed, 
Sept. 4, 1928. 

1515770. (See 1880710.) 

1539701, E. C. Sutherland, Process of 
bleaching, preserving and increasing the 
baking qualities of flour, filed Aug. 30, 1928, 
D. C. Kans., lst Div., Doc. 1165-N, Novadel 
Process Corp. v. Western Star Mill Co, 

1554722. (See 1380710.) 

1556901 and 1557207. (See 1040349.) 

1559234, R. G. Fleming, Smokers stand, 
T. M. 165697, The Smokador Co., Ash re- 
ceiver, filed June 27, 1928, D. C., N. J. 
(Trenton), Doc. E 3330, The Smokador Mfg. 
Co., Inc. v. Meyer Bros. 

1593339. (See 1040349.) 

1600728. (See 1380710.) 

1616767, H. 8, Stevens, Floor polisher, 
filed Aug. 27, 1928, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E 0O-29-J, D. Durham v. 
Peerless Products Co. 

1627382, M. Golomb, Protective device 
for boxers, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc, E 45-224, 
M. Golomb et al. (Everlast Sporting Goods 
Mfg. Co.) v. S. C. & E. Mfg. Co., Inc. De- 
cree pro confesso, sustaining patent and ad- 
judging infringement, Sept. 5, 1928. 

1634316, E, Becher, Massaging heating 
roller, appeal filed Aug. 28, 1928, C. C. A,, 
2d Cir., E, Becher v. Contoure Laboratories, 
Inc. et al. 

1641798, E. Bocchino, Safety device for 
fire escapes, D. C. N. J. (Trenton), Doc. E 
3478, Safety Device Fire Escape Co. Ine. v. 
B. Miller et al. Order of discontinuance, 
Aug. 10, 1928. Same, filed July 24, 1928, 
D. C. N. J. (Trenton), Doc. E 3477, Safety 
ae Fire Escape Co., Inc. v. M. H. Beam 
et al. 

1646580. (See 1678499.) 

1653841, H. W. Carlough, Hair waving 
pad, D. C. N. J. (Trenton), Doc. E 3120, 
Keen Waving Co., Inc. v. R. Odell & Sons 
Co. Final decree, June 18, 1928, 

1657528, (See 1678499.) 

1673727, L. V. Aronson, Cigar lighter, 
1290011, Hirsch & Hirsch, Process of mak- 
ing castings of rare earth metals and their 
alloys, filed June 25, 1928, D. C. N. J. (Tren- 
ton), Doc. E 8328, Evans Case Co. v. Art 
Metal Works, Inc. 

_ 1673741, D. F, Fesler, Lubricating system, 
included by counter-claim in suit filed Feb. 
24, 1928, D. C. Del. Doc. E 675, Auto Re- 
search Corp. et al. v. The Bassick Mfg. Co. 

1678499, 1646580, F. K. Eastman, Door 
check, 1657528, Same, Door check strap, 
filed Aug. 29, 1928, D. C., N. D> Ohio, E. 
Div., Doc. 2664, The Concealed Door Check 
Co. v. The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Des. 67018. (See 1214168.) 

Des. 67018, J. Denaro, Edible container, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 44-298, American 
Pastry Products Corp. v. M. Shapiro et al. 
Consent decree, sustaining patent, and ad- 
judging infringement, Aug. 29, 1928. 

Des. 69569, Des. 72596, R. G. Cowan, 
Flower holder, Des. 72638, A. W. Sinz, Same, 
BG. D. N. Y., Doc, E 44-222, Cowan 
Pottery Studio, Inc. v. L. D. Block & Co. 
Consent decree, sustaining patents 69569 
and 72638, and adjudging infringement, 
Sept. 6, 1928, 


Des. 69980, Des. 70208, G, N, Allen, Coffee | 


pot or similar article, D. C., S. D. N. ¥, 





material, and, inasmuch as 
J.|covered themselves in this respect to 
take care of your contract, it is out of 
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Sales Act in New Jersey Does 
From Use of Diligenc 


CrANE IRON WORKS, PLAINTIFF IN 
Error, v. THE Cox & Sons COMPANY, 
DEFENDANT IN Error. No. 3775, Cir- 
cuit CourT oF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD 
CIRCUIT. 

Prior to deliveries under a contract for 
|the sale of pig iron, the buyer cancelled 
the contract. The seller, knowing of 
the intention of the buyer in its determi- 
| nation not to perform the conract, ac- 
ceped the tendered cancellaion as an an- 
ticipatory breach, the court explains in 
its opinion, and sued for damages. The 
| jury rendered a verdict for the plaintiff, 
{but he brought an appeal on the ground 
lof the inadequacy of the verdict. 

Before the Appellate Court, the plain- 
tiff contended that the trial court erred 
in admitting testimony showing the 
|market prices for pig iron on the dates 
| of the two letters in which the defendant 
|gave notice of cancellation of the con- 
jtract. This was not error, the Appellate 
Court holds. 

It was also contended that the measure 
of damages was fixed by the Uniform 
Sales of Goods Act of New Jersey which 
provides that in case of breach, the dam- 
ages shall be the differences between 
the contract price and the market or 
current price at the time when the goods 
ought to have been accepted. The court, 
however, holds that this provision does 








| hos abrogate expressly or by implication 
ithe rule of law requiring the injured 


| party on breach of contract to use rea- 
| sonable diligence in mitigating his 
damages. 

| The court. also holds that this latter 
rule is applicable in the present case, and 
that the trial court was not in error in 
| charging the jury that the measure of 
| damages was the difference between con- 
| tract price and the market price at time 
land place where deliveries should have 
been made, unless it should find that 
there was something that the seller 
might have done to lessen or minimze 
the damages. ; 

In error the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Jersey. d 

Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, 
Circuit Judges. 7 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered by Judge Davis, follows: é 

This case was brought here on writ 
of error by plaintiff on the ground of 
'the inadequacy of the verdict resulting 
from the erroneous admission of  evi- 
dence and charge to the jury. 

The Crane Iron Works, plaintiff, a 
manufacturer of pig iron, entered into a 
contract with the defendant on Septem- 
ber 3, 1920, to sell 200 tons of pig iron 
Deliveries were to be 
made “about equally over the first half 
of 1921.” On November 16, 1920, de- 
fendant wrote to Rogers, Brown & Com- 
pany, factors of the plaintiff, that 
“owing to unforeseen business condi- 
tions, we wish to cancel this contract, 
which as we take it injures no one; 
inasmuch as it is not in effect until the 
first of 1921.” Rogers, Brown & Com- 
pany submitted the letter to plaintiff 
and on November 22, 1920, wrote de- 
fandant that: 5 

“The Crane furnaces state that this 
contract was entered into in good faith 
by them at the time it was taken, and 
their practice is to live up to all their 
deals, regardless of price or condition; 
and, further, in order to do this, they 
are compelled, when entering orders for 
pig iron, to protect themselves on raw 

they have 














the question for them to consider can- 
cellation.” 

The defendant replied on December 3, 
1920, stating its intention to cancel the 
contract and in conclusion said: “Please 
consider this and our letter of Novem- 
ber 16 as a formal notice of the can- 
cellation of contract dated September 
3.” In reply on December 7, 1920, the 
plaintiff said that the contract “was en- 
tered into in good faith and is expected 
to be shipped by the furnace company 


whether prices went up or down, and!p 


they maintain that contracts should al- 
ways be respected and they, therefore, 
intend to ship the iron in accordance 
with the agreement made.” On Decem- 
ber 15, 1920, defendant wrote: “We can 
only state that if they want to start 
something, let them begin shipping.” 

The plaintiff referred the matter to 
its attorneys who on December 28, 1920, 
wrote to defendant asking it to refer 
them to its attorney with instructions 
to him to accept service of a writ. This 
ended the negotiations between the 
parties and plaintiff brought this suit 
against defendant on March 15, 1921, for 
cancellation of the contract and de- 
manded as damages “the difference be- 
tween the contract price for the 200 tons 
at $51.25 per ton and the average mar- 
ket price for the same grade and quan- 
tity of iron in shipments about equally 
over the first half of 1921.” 

The case was tried to the court and 
jury which rendered a verdict for $1,200 
damages with interest from July, 1921. 
The judgment entered on the verdict was 
brought here on plaintiff’s writ of error 
because of the inadequacy of the ver- 
dict. This resulted, plaintiff contends, 
from the admission of irrelevant  evi- 
dence and the erroneous charge of the 
court. 

This was the second trial of this case. 
The judgment was reversed in the first 
trial because the court refused to admit 
testimony showing the price of ore at 
the time the defendant sought to cancel 
the contract on November 16, 1920, and 
on the subsequent dates when. it re- 
iterated its determination to cancel. On 
the retrial the court admitted evidence 
showing the prices on November 16, and 
December 3, 1920, the dates of the two 
letters which defendant said constituted 
“formal notice of the cancellation of 
the contract.” 

Plaintiff says that it was error to ad- 
mit this testimony over objection be- 
cause the measure of damages is fixed 
by section @ (3) of the Uniform Sales 
of Goods Ac which provides that: 

“Where there is an available market 
for the goods in question, the measure 
of damages is, in the absence of special 
circumstances, showing proximate dam- 
age of a greater amount, the difference 
between the contract price and the mar- 
ket or current price at the time or times 
when the_goods ought to have been ac- 
cepted, or, if no time was fixed for ac- 





Doe. E 46-235, Oneida Community, Ltd. v. 
T., Haruta et al. (Haruta & Co.). Patents 
held sustained and infringed, case dis< 
continued as to T. Fuse, Sept. 8, 1928. 

Des. 70208, Des. 72596 and Des. 72638. 
(See Des. 69569.) 

Re. 14878. (See 1239425.) 


» T. M. 165697, (See 1559234.) 


[Claim of Inadequate Damages Denied 
In Action for Breach of Contract 





Not Relieve Injured Party 
e in Mitigating Loss. 





;ceptance, then at the time of the re. 
fusal to accept.” 

It further says, “that the only rele 
vant testimony with respect to market 
prices was the market prices for tha 
months of January, February, March 
April, May and June of 1921, being th 
dates on which the iron in question was 
to have been delivered and should have 
been accepted.” Counsel relies upon the 
case of Burton Coal Company v. United 
| States, 273 U. S. 337, and says that it 
“sets at rest any question as to the 
measure of damage.” In administering 

ew Jersey law, the Federal court, wit 
exceptions not here applicable, follows 
the statutes and rules of law of New 
| Jersey as declared by her highest courts, 
|Jackson v. Chew, 25 U. S, 158, 167; 
| Bucher v. Cheshire R. R. Co., 125 U. S$. 
1555; DeVaughn v. Hutchinson, 165 U. S. 
566; Madisonville Traction Company v.' 
Saint Bernard Mining Co., 196 U. S. 
239; Kuhn v. Fairmount Coal Co., 215 
U. S. 349, 360. But the question here is’ 
whether or not the statute and cases! 
cited are applicable and so controlling.’ 
Defendant says that they are not be- 
cause when it canceled the contract on 
a falling market, it was the duty of the’ 
plaintiff to use reasonable diligence to} 
mitigate its damages and if it had done 
| so, the damages it suffered would not 
| have. been in excess of those found by 
the jury. When this case was here be-' 
fore we said: 
| “Indeed, the court rightly announced 
{the law when it told the jury: ‘You 
{have heard the evidence as to what the 
market price was during the first half 
of 1921, and from that you would dd&- 
termine what was the value of this iron 
which Cox & Sons would not take, and 
you would also from the contract figure 
;out what was the contract price for this! 
liron, and the difference would be the 
measure of damages, unless you should 
|find that there was something that the 
{Crane Iron Works might have done to 
lessen or minimize the damages.’ Its 
error consisted in having previously 
ruled out the offer of the defendant’s 
evidence of the element of the price 
at the time of the breach as proof ‘that 
there was something the Crane Iron 
Works might have done to lessen or 
minimize the damages.’ Its refusal to 
receive evidence of the market price at 
the time the anticipatory breach was ac- 
cepted by the seller, and what the seller 
could have done to minimize the loss, 
wes therefore error.” 


Interpretation of Sales 
Act Involved 


The ultimate question before us, there- 
fore, is whether or not the Uniform 
Sales of Goods Act 
abrogates the rule of law requiring the 
injured party on breach of a contract 
to use reasonable diligence in mitigating, 
his damages and if it does not, is the 
instant case one in which that rule 
should have been applied? 

The act does not expressly repeal thé 
rule of law as to the mitigation of dam- 
ages, nor is the act inconsistent with it, 
and so it is not repealed by implication. 
At the argument counsel for plaintiff 
admitted that the Uniform Sales of 
Goods Act does not repeal this rule of 
law. It is still the duty of an injured 
party to use due diligence to mitigate 
his damages on the breach of a contract. 

_.Was the plaintiff required to use dud 
diligence to mitigate its damages in this 
case? The price of pig iron was con- 
stantly falling with no prospect or indi- 
cation of a rising market. The plain- 
tiff knew from the contents of the de- 
fendant’s letters that it persisted in its 
determination not to perform the con- 
tract and had definitely canceled it. In 
our former opinion, we said of the plain- 
tiff: “It accepted the tendered can- 
cellation of the defendant as a breach, 
anticipatory in theory, but final in fact.” 
The testimony shows that plaintiff was 
constantly manufacturing and selling 
pig iron of the kind and quality covered 
y the contract. On November — 














sold and delivered 90.04 tons and on 
cember 15, 234.14 tons, two of the dates 
defendant wrote stating that it would 
not carry out the contract. For the 30 
days from November 16 to December 
15, plaintiff manufactured a daily aver- 
age of 214.13 tons. The evidence does 
not show that plaintiff appropriated any 
particular iron to this contract. 


_ The learned trial judge charged the 
jury that the measure of damages was 
the difference between the contract price 
and the market price at the time when 
and the place where deliveries should 
have been made unless it should find 
that there was something that the plain- 
tiff might have done to lessen or mini- 
mize the damages, such as making for- 
ward contracts or disposing of the goods. 
The defendant submitted testimony 
showing that if the plaintiff had resold 
the iron to others on November 16, it 
would have lost $600 and if it had sold 
on December 3, 1920, it would have lost 
approximately $1,800. 

The price of pig iron began to drop 
soon after the contract was made from 
the contract price of $51.25 per ton to 
$23.96 per ton in June, the end of the 
delivery period. The jury evidently 
found that in view of the cancellation of 
the contract by the defendant, the plain- 
tiff should have resold the iron when its 
damages were $1,200, sometime between 
November 16 and December 3, 1920. 
We think that the question of the miti- 
gation of damages, under the facts in 
this case, was for the jury and there 
was evidence to justify its conclusio 
The question of the mitigation of out. 
ages was not raised and so was not be- 


| 
| 


| 
| 





Company v. United States, supra. It 
has no bearing upon the question upon 
which this case depends. It merely re- 
states the law as declared in the New 
Jersey Sales of Goods Act. 

‘We do not find that the learned Dis- 
trict Judge erred in the admission of 
evidence or in his charge to the jury 
and the judgment is affirmed. 

September 26, 1928. 
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never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for 6ébjects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a_ survey. will be 

useful to schools, colleges * business 
and professions here and abrozd. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


[Continued from Page 1.] Albert, Willard Benjamin. Studies on the 


growth of alfalfa and some perennial 
grasses. (Resume of a thesis submitted 
in partial fulfilment of the requirement 
for the degree of a doctor of philosophy 
at the University of Wisconsin, 1926.) 
p. 624-654. Geneva, N. Y., 1927. 28-20988 
Barker, J. Ellis. Cancer, the surgeon and 
the researcher, by ... with an introduc- 
tion by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane. 483 p, 
London, J. Murray, 1928. 28-20980 
Canada. Dept. of the interior. Mining 
lands branch. . Regulations for the 
disposal of quartz mining claims on do- 
minion lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and the North-west Territories. 
36 p., illus. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 
printer, 1928. 28-14756 ; 
Canada. Dept. of the interior. Surveys 
branch. ...A graphical method of plot- 
ting oblique aerial photographs. 21 p. 
Ottawa, F. A. Acland, printer, 1928, 
28-14758 
Conant, George Herbert. Histological stud- 
ies of resistance in tobacco to Thielavia 
basicola. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Wisconsin, 1926. Reprinted from Amer- 
ican journal of botany, vol. xiv, no. 8. 
October, 1927.) p. 457-480. Lancaster, 
Pa., 1927. 28-20985 
Dahl, Otto Gustav Colbiornsen. Electric 
circuits; theory and applications, by O. 
G. C. Dahl. ist ed. 1v. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill book co., 1928. 28-20991 
Esdaile, Arundell James Kennedy. The 
sources of English literature, a guide for 
students, Sandars lectures 1926. (Sandars 
lectures, Cambridge university.) 130 p. 
28-20978 | Wickersham, James. 
Gt. Brit. Home Dept. . Report on a 
compressed air explosion which occurred 
on January 7th, 1927, at a shaft sunk 
by the Foundation co., Itd., agents for 
the London power co., Itd., at Deptford 
Green. By R. U. Shaxby. (H. M. in- 
spector of factories for the Woolwich 
district) and L. C. McNair, B. Se. (H. M. 
engineering inspector of factories. 33 p., 
illus.. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 
: 28-14777 
Harada, Jiro. The gardens of Japan. 180 
p., illus. London, The Studio, 1928, 
28-20984 
General shop 
illus. N. Y., Van 
28-20989 


by William Duncan Reid. 81 illustrations, 
2d ed., rev. and enl. 466 p., illus. Phil., 
Lippincott, 1928. 28-20983 


Smith-Rose, Reginald Leslie. ... A study 
of radio direction-finding, by . . . (Na- 
tional physical laboratory). (Gt. i 
Radio research board. Special report no. 
5.) London, H. M. Stationery off., printed 
by Harrison and sons, Itd., 1927. 28-14760 

Southwestern automotive journal. v. 1, 
Oct. 1926. 1 v., illus. Dallas, Tex., 
Johnston printing and advertising co., 
1926, 28-14783 

Testimonial dinner given to Mr. Raymond 
Orteig by his friends in appreciation of 
the great services he has rendered avia- 
tion in the United States and France, and 
as an acknowledgement of his good works 
as a citizen of New York, Wednesday, 
November second, nineteen twenty-seven, 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York, N. Y. 
66 p. N. Y., 1928, 28-14765 


Wendemuth, Ludwig. The port of Ham- 
burg, by ... and Dipl. Ing. W. Bottcher, 
issued by the Deputation fur handel, 
schiffahrt und gewerbe and the Baudepu- 
tation, Sektion fur strom-und hafenbau, 
231 p., illus. Hamburg, Meissner & Chris- 
tiansen, 1927. 28-14782 

White, William Alanson. .. . Lectures in 
psychiatry (the major (psychoses), (Nerv- 
ous and mental disease monograph series, 
no. 51.) 167 p., illus. 167 p., illus. N. 
no. 51.) 167 p., illus. N. Y., Nervous and 
mental disease publishing co., 1928, 

28-20979 

...A bibiography of 

Alaskan literature, 1724-1924; containing 

the titles of all histories, travels, voy- 

ages, newspapers, periodicals, public doc- 
uments, etc., printed in English, Rus- 
sian, German, French, Spanish, ete., re- 
lating to, descriptive of, or published in 

Russian America or Alaska, from 1724 to 

and including 1924. (Miscellaneous pub- 

lications of the Alaska agricultural col- 
lege and schools of mines, Fairbanks. 
vol. 1.) 635 p. Cordova, Alaska; Cordova 

daily times print, 1927. 28-20975 


United States and its possessions includ- 
ing the Canal Zone; particularly data 
relating to the taking of such vessels by | 
the United States and/or their sale to 
other parties, including the date of each 
such sale, the price and terms thereof, | 
and the extent to which the United States 
Government consented to or controlled 
such sale. 

(1) All correspondence exchanged be-| 
tween the Government of the United| 
States or any ageney thereof. and any 
other parties between July 25, 1914, and 
July 2, 1921, pertaining in any way 
to the sale or contemplated sale, pur- 
chase or charter of any ships which were 
at any time within said period owned, | 
operated or controlled by German na- 
tionals or nationals of an ally of Ger-| 


the next preceding paragraph (a) (3), 
setting forth in detail the information, if 
any, coming to him or his bank, tending 
‘to indicate that either the German Gov- 
ernment or any member of the former 
ruling family, as those terms are used in 
the Act, ever had any interest in any 
vessel for which claim is made before 
the Arbiter, either directly or indirectly, 
through stock ownership or control, or 
otherwise. 

(c) Affidavits of (1) those who at- 
tended stockholders’ meetings of claim- 
ants held during the years 1912 to 1921, 
both inclusive, and also the last meeting 
held prior to March 10, 1928, and who 
on the records voted at such _Stock- 
holders’ meetings in a representative ca- 
pacity, and (2) affidavits of an executive} many. 
officer of depositories of stock voted at; (m) In the compilation of the state- 
any sueh stockholders’ meetings disclos-: ment called for by paragraph 8 (a) the 
ing whether the stock so deposited and| statement will set out the date on which 
voted was owned by the depositories or} the repairs were finally completed. 
by others. All such affidavits should dis- Com pensation Paid 


close what interest, if any, the German 
By Germany Involved 


government or any member of the for- 
mer ruling family had at the time of the 18. Counsel for taimants will file with 
the Arbiter the following: 


holding of the stockholders’ meeting, or 
(a) A copy and a translation of the 


what, if any, reason the affiant had to 
believe that they ever had an interest|jaw known as “Gesetz uber die Wieder- 
in such stock. herstellung der deutschen Handelsflotte,” 
Where it appears from any such affi-| (Law covering the reestablishment of the 
davits that the records of the affiant or} German Merchant Marine reported in the 
of the depository represented by the af-|“R. G. B.” Law Gazette of the Empire, 
fiant had been destroyed, in whole or in| 1927, page 1025.) 
part, the affidavit should so state and (b) A copy of all claims filed under 
said law with respect to the vessels 


disclose the reason for such destruction 
involved in this arbitration; a complete 


and the date of such destruction. this . plet 
° statement of the compensation pai y 
Reason for Destruction the German Government or any repre- 
Of Research Necessary sentative thereof to the claimants di- 
¥ 16. Counsel for claimants rectly or indirectly on account of the 
‘with the Arbiter: loss of each ship involved in this arbi- 
(a) A complete list of all securities, tration. This should be supplemented 
including common stock, preferred stock,|by @ comprehensive statement of the 
debentures, mortgage bonds or any other German legislative scheme in effect from 
securities whatsoever outstanding at any|1917 to 1923 relating to compensation 
time during the year 1917 and issued by and, or subsidies to be paid to German 
the owner of the ship at the time of shipowners as a result of tonnage losses 
taking or any interest therein for the|in the World War, together with a state- 
value of which claim is made. ment of the manner in which said scheme 
(b) Should it appear that any of such} Was applied and @ particular statement | 
securities other than stock were of a|0f claims thereunder in respect to each 
nature giving the owner thereof “any vessel involved in claims filed with the 
interest in such vessel either directly or| Arbiter aud a detailed statement of the 
indirectly” (subsection (d) of Sec. 3 of disposition made of each claim. 1 . ; ’ 
the Act), then the claimants will file] (¢) It is contended that for the pur- sideration on either side, thereby guarding against 
with the Arbiter evidence with respect | POSe of determining the compensation conflicting movements in national coordination. 
to securities similar to that called for;t? be paid to shipowners under said a 
in the foregoing paragraph 15 with re- law, it was provided that there should ee hai te lille tila 
spect to stock. be taken as a basis the value which the I plan of orga tion ying au ° 
m7 Counsel for the Government of the! vessel and its fittings had on July 25, of the American Marine Standards Committee is 
United States will file: ; 1914. Claimants’. counsel will file a vested in a membership enrolled from the marine and 
(a) Copies of all orders or decrees is-| Statement of the valuation as of July 25, allied industries. An executive board elected annually 
sued by the Government of the United! 1914, of each of the vessels involved in from, and by, the membership, appoints and controls 
States iP any agency thereof relating this arbitration, which valuation was the administrative officers and technical committees, 
to the taking possession of any vessels made under or pursuant to said law. directs the general policies, and defines the technical 
‘to which title was subsequently taken| (d) A detailed statement giving a working program. Its secretary, who is in effect the 
under the Joint’ Resolution of May 12,|Complete history of the daily activities executive officer, has his headquarters in the Division 
1917, also of all documents on which! of each vessel upon which any claim be- of Simplified Practice. 


: rees or orders were based, includ-| fore the Arbiter is based, from July 25, The organization has a mass membership and a 
Seepaniontarty such orders, if any, which} 1914, to the date of its permanent laying- | representative membership. The former consists of 
were issued between January 1 andj¥P in an American port, together with, such individuals, partnerships, corporations, societies, 
‘April 7, 1917, in respect to vessels ly-)Copy of any clearance ae on leaving | Government departments, public bodies or other organ- 
ing in ports of the Philippines, Hawaii,|@%Y port after July 25, 1914. This state- izations or groups, as may be admitted to membership 
Porto Rico, and the Canal Zone; also; ment shall include: under the rules of the association. The units in the 
copies of all reports made by agents of! Status of Captain membership are known as member bodies, and they 
the United States who took possession ¥ 1° designate individual representatives to form the repre- 

of any such vessels without a specific And Crew to Be Given sentative membership of the association. 
order or decree. (1) Location 
1914; 


(b) Copies of all documents in the 
possession of the United States Govern- (2) whether the captain and/or the 
crew were members of the German naval 


ment relating to German vessels which 
.- at any time during 1917 were lying in| forces, on the reserve list of the Ger-; 
man navy, or otherwise, or afterwards 


Coordination and Simplification of Practices 


And Equipment Fostered in Shipping Industry 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 





Sixteenth Article—Coordinating Shipping Practices. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By A. V. Bouillon, 


Secretary, American Standards Committee. 


HE American Marine Standards Committee, 
I which functions as a unit of the Division of 


favorable majority vote of the members of the board, 
as a “Suggested American Marine Practice;” by a 
favorable two-thirds vote of all its members the board 
may approve it as a “Tentative American Marine 
Standard;” and by favorable vote of four-fifths of all 
its members the board may approve it as “American 
Marine Standards.” 


comprising 35 standards of hull details, 22 standards of 
engineering (machinery) details, and 23 standards on 
ship operation and supplies. In addition to the com- 
pleted standards there are numerous proposed standards 
under consideration and the technical program is sub- 
ject to expansion at any time. 

a * oo 


Simplified Practice, came into existence on 

November 10, 1922. It is a development of 
cooperation between the Department of Commerce, the 
United States Shipping Board, and the American Ma- 
rine Association, for the purpose of promoting simplifi- 
cation of practice in shipbuilding, ship operation, and 
allied industries. 


HERE are two active special technical committees, 

viz., on Ship Stability and Loading; and the other 
on Bulkhead Rules and Subdivision. Three permanent 
technical committees have been organized, viz., on Hull 
Details; on Engineering (machinery) Details; and on 
Ship Operation Details and Supplies. ‘Steps have been 
initiated to organize a permanent technical committee 
on “Port Facilities.’ Another technical division, viz., 
“Manufacture and Construction,” ‘is still in the process 
of organization. There are 42 subject committees, viz., 
one on each of the following subjects: 


will file 


While independent functions of the organization are 
confined to the marine field, its activities comprise co- 
operation with other interests wherever such would 
encourage or bring about simplification of practice 
in any product or activity common to land and marine 
purposes. 


American legion. New York. Williamson 
post, no. 394. A directory and brief his- 
tory of the town of Williamson (with 
map) as compiled by members of Wil- 
liamson post, no, 394, the American legion. 
100 p. Williamson, N. Y., Cooper & 
Cooper, printers, 1928. 28-15333 

Armytage, Duncan. Christianity in the Ro- 
man world; its rise and progress to the 
fall of the Western empire. 281 p. Lon- 
don, G. Bell, 1927. 28-21030 

Baillie, Donald Macpherson. Faith in God 
and its Christian .consummation; the 
Kerr lectures for 1926. 314 p, Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark, 1927. 28-21031 

Bartlett, Robert Abram. The log of Bob 
Bartlett; the true story of forty years 
of seafaring and exploration. 27 illustra- 
tions. 352 p. N. Y., Putnam, 1928. 

28-21051 

Branom, Frederick Kenneth. Homeland and 
other lands, by ... and Helen M. Ganey 
(Social geography series, book 1.) 154 p., 
illus. N. Y., W. H. Sadlier, 1928. 

28-21050 

Burlington historical society. George F. 
Edmunds; centenary exercises, 1828-1928, 
held on the evening of February 1, 1928, 
under the auspices of the Burlington his- 
torical society in honor of ,the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George F,. Edmunds. 27 p. Burlington, Vt., 
1928. 28-15335 

Cade, David W. Dream cargoes. 64 p. N. Y., 
Dean & co., 1928. 28-21035 

Collins, George Knapp, comp. An abbrevi- 
ated account of certain men of Onondaga 
County who did service in the war of 
1861-65, in the 149th New York volunteer 
regiment infantry, collected by Captain 
George K. Collins for the Onondaga his- 


Harper, Herbert Druery. 
mathematics. 160 p., 
Nostrand, 1928. 

Irish Free State. Commission on technical 
education. . Report. 210 p. Dublin, 
Stationery office, 1927. 28-14751 

Jahn, Hugo, comp. ... The dictionary of 
graphic arts terms; a book of technical 
words and phrases used in the printing 
and allied industries, compiled by Hugo 
Jahn. (Typographic technical series for 
apprentices—part vi, no. 42.) 312 p. Chi- 
cago, Committee on education, United 
Typothetae of America, 1928. 28-20976 

| Leukel, Walter Herman Anthony. Deposi- 
tion and utilization of reserve foods in 
alfalfg plants by W. A. Leukel. p. 596- 
623. eneva, N. Y., 1927. 28-20986 

MacCallum, William George. A text-book 
of pathology, by W. G. MacCallum, 4th 
ed., thoroughly rev. 1177 p., illus. Phil., 
Saunders, 1928, 28-20981 

National Association of waste material 
dealers, inc. Fifteenth anniversary blue 
book. 1913-1928. 324 p., illus. New York, 
National association of waste material 
dealers, incorporated, 1928. 28-14763 

Northern Ireland. Ministry of education. 
Education. Regulations for the technical 
school examinations. Regulations dated 
12th December, 1927, made by the Minis- 
try of education for Northern Ireland, 
under section 99 of the Education act 
(Northern Ireland), 1923, and laid before 
Parliament in accordance with that sec- 
tion. 11 p. Belfast, H. M. Stationery off., 
1927. 28-14781 

Plogsted, Pearl Droste. American women’s 
club cookery book, compiled and edited 
by ... with an introduction by Caroline 
Curtis Brown. 302 p. N. Y., Putnam, 
1928. 28-20992 


Duplication of effort is avoided as to standards 
affecting marine work already produced by others, by 
utilizing the work accomplished by the latter as far 
as found to meet marine requirements, and by constant 
contact with other organizations and mutual coopera- 
tion, as to subjects common to land and marine pur- 
poses now under, or that have been projected for, con- 


Air Ports, Dead Lights afid Deck Lights; Bitts and 
Cleats; Chocks; Hawse and Mooring Pipes; Structural 
Insulation; Joiner Hardware and Skylight Lifting 
Gears; Plumbing Fixtures, Deck Drains, etc.; Cargo 
and Oil-Tight Hatch Fittings; Water-Tight and Non- 
Water-Tight Hinged Doors and Fittings; Rail and 
Awning Stanchions, etc.; Cargo Booms and Fittings 
and Rigging and Deck Fittings; Metal Berths and 
Spring Mattresses; Hose Racks and Reels and Fire 
Buckets and Racks; Lifeboats and Life Rafts, and their 
Stowage, Handling and Equipment; Cowls and Fit- 
tings for Ventilators; Insulation of Piping and Ma- 
chinery; Shafting, Bearings, Propellers, etc.; Con- 
denser Tube Ferrules; Pipe Flanges, Pipe Fittings, etc.; 
Piping; Lubrication Systems and Appliances; Gauges, 
Thermometers, Pyrometers, etc. 


| 
To date there have been approved 80 standards, 
\ 


Also, Rules for Boilers and Pressure Tanks; Hose 
Plugs and Couplings; Fire Clay Refractories; Metallic 
Packing for Condenser Tubes; Water-Tight Receptacles 
for Ship Electrical Installations; Care and Operation 
of Boilers; Care and Operation of Propelling Engine 
and Main Condenser; Care and Operation of Engine 
Room Auxiliaries; Care and Operation of Deck Ma- 
chinery; Care and Operation of Oil Burning Apparatus 
and Handling of Fuel Oil; Care and Operation of 
Lubrication Systems; Operation of Ship; Care and 
Maintenance of Hull and Fittings; Care and Mainte- 
nance of Oil Tanks; Care and Operation of Diesel 
Machinery; Hose-Water, Fire, Steam and Oil; China- 
the sustaining class, comprising those member bodies ooo neg Fe — eS ee ee Reid, William Duncan. The heart in mod-j torical association. 53 p. Syracuse, N. Y. 

in the technical activities of the asso- etc., and Linen an otton > ety quip ern practice; diagnosis and treatment, 1928. 28-15365 
that cooperate in the technical activities 0 ither di ment, Spare Parts for Machinery and Deck Gear, Life seapesinesiiinnesenncmitanentambea tesiuneiaereend oentaesicinitiaiithiainaitia tine 
ciation, and, in addition thereto, ot a - Preservers, etc. : = : = 
Cuban ports and which afterward cane sors sae Go Sete Se a ee ce : Srareaex? oP OwwenstiP, MaNAce- 
into the possession of the United States) drafted therein; i pe ttl on that cooperate in the technical activities [Hat there is a continued growth of interest in the Sieumkend ke Ma Gokenies of 
Government, including all correspondence (3) to what port the ship was bound, | of the association without contribution to the material simplifications of ship construction, ship operation, August 24, 1912, 
and agreements in respect to such ves-| if on the high seas; sustenance of its administrative functions. and port facilities, is evidenced by the several recent Of The United States Daily, published daily 
sels exchanged between the United States (4) date vessel reached port, and what _* &® * reports of the Secretary of the American Marine Stand- except Sunday at Washington, D. C., for 
Government and the Cuban Government.| particular port; : 5 tae Pe ee ards Committee. The report for the first quarter of October 1, 1928. Ss: 

Must File Correspondence (5) what cargoes or supplies were "THE general field for — eer on of ~~ ee 1928 shows that four meetings of subject committees a ae, a Somme Diitie in and foe 
taken on board; has the following technical divisions: Hull Details, = and conferences were held during that period, exclu- y_aforesaid, personally 
Engineering Details, Ship Operation Details and Sup- sive of the annual executive board meeting and the 


. d Jay Jerome Williams, who, having 
On Interned Liners 6) when the vessel left that port, for ng . ere coe ae " ; io 
(c) All correspondence subsequent to ue port it then cleared, and ie plies, Port Facilities, and Manufacture and Construc- general meeting of the membership of the organization. been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
tion. 


and says that he is the Publisher of The 
July 25, 1914, between the American De-| it went to such port; if not, where it did United States Daily, and that the following 
partment of State and representatives) go, and to whom did it report; In promulgating standards, the American Marine is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
of the North German Lloyd pertaining to] (7) whether any supercargo was Standards Committee does not follow the same pro- ae count oa oh nd oe, th po alten, 
the request of the latter for permis-!placed upon any vessel from July 25, cedure as the Division of Simplified Practice. The latter mae the sieuaill "Cabinet a fide owner; and this alflant kee ae. sea 
sion to refit the S. S. “Kronprinz Wil-|1914, until date of its permanent laying- requires signed acceptances from at least 80 per cent date shown in the above caption, required | 9 believe that any other person, associa- 
helm” and “Prinz Eitel Friedrich” which| up, by order of the German government, of the manufacturers, distributors, and users, by volume by the Act of August 24° 1912, en tedicg | tion, or corporation has any interest direct 
had been interned by order of the Gov-|or by any representatives of the German of annual production. in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, - satioet in the said stock, bonds, or other 
axnment of the United States. government, and, if so, the date and ; E printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: eS. That aon so stated by him. 

(d) Copies of. all “tonnage agree-| length of time he or they remained and| When a standard for the American Marine Standards 1. That-the names and addresses of the | 2°) ona ee panes eaaaber of gevite of 
ments” entered into between the Govern-| under what instructions; Committee has been developed to the tentatvie stage by publisher, editor, managing editor, and | ¢a¢h iss 1 oe Sees ae cation sold or dis- 
ment of the United States on the one] (8) a complete statement of all serv- a subject committee, and has been passed as such by the “Beaident Gack tien. eiaiiiee ton, |t® Paid subscribers during the six aan 
part and any neutral power on the other) ices rendered the German fighting ships respective technical committee, it is then submitted bn ax Peblpnee oe. 5 shington, preceding the date shows chive is ShGit 
part (particularly Holland, Denmark,| or the German government by any vessel the interested elements for comment. If further study Wasbineian, Ts tx @anemk tbeaee Ge (This information is required ‘trom detly 
Norway and Sweden), with statement of] for which claim is made, showing date, is needed, it is returned to the technical committee with 
all insurance and eo. and ~ character and nature of the service per- = ——— rr oder ems - se ae 
sured value thereof stipulated or agreed) formed, the compensation received, and/ evelopment of such p 

have been sufficient, the standard may be approved by 
Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


of vessel on duly 26,| The mass membership consists of two classes, i. e., 


ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
| not onl the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any fiduciary relation, the name of the 
persom or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 


Ten projects were submitted to subject and techni- 
cal committees for consideration, and two groups of 
proposed standards were submitted to the membership 
for approval. During the second, quarter of this year, 
the executive board held one meeting at which it ap- 
proved the reorganization of the Technical Committees 
on “Hull Details” and on “Engineering Details,” as 
well as giving approval to five standards for promul- 
gation. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 6, N. F. Harriman, vice 
pmdahagg tect ont Relay sien ana = E. Rice, Washington, D. C.: Chief of News publications only). 

liscuss ¢ , Pp res, @, Staff, C. G. Marshall, Washington, D. C. JAY JEROME WILLI 
fecting both the Government and commercial AMS, 
: " i trial interests. 
upon in the event of loss. _ . or agreed to be paid for such service and and industrial in . 
(e) A schedule of all prices paid by|by whom paid or agreed to be paid; 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a (Signature of Publisher). 
the United States Shipping Board dur- 


corporation, its name and address must be : ‘ 
stated and also immediately thereunder the sun tee » Foe hs a before me this 

ing the years 1917 to 1921 inclusive for 

steel vessels (not including tankers) and 


names and addresses of stockholders own- 

construction contracts for such vessels 
purchased and/or requisitioned either 
outright or for use, and/or constructed 
for account of the Board, including a 
- statement of prices paid or agreed to be 
paid for such requisitioned vessels if 
lost. Such statement should specify 
date of each contract, new construction 
or loss, and should include copies of all 
collateral agreements relating to the con- 
struction, purchase or requisition, such 
as agreements relating to the price ot 
raw materials to be used in construc- 


tion. 

(f) Schedule ‘of rates established by 
the United States Shipping Board per- 
taining to cost of upkeep of vessels laid 
up for long or short periods respectively. 

(g) A complete file of rate sheets, and 
orders issued by the United States 
Treasury Department, or any other 
agency of the Government of the United 
States, during 1917 to 1921, both inclu- 
sive, with respect to war risk insurance. 
Detailed Statement 


4'Of Insurance Required 

(h) A detailed statement of any and 
all insurance carried by or for the bene- 
fit of the Government of the United 
States or any agency thereof, from 
April 6, 1917, to July 2, 1921, both in- 
clusive, covering or pertaining to any 
and/or all. of the ships taken by the 
United States under the Joint Resolu- 
tion of May 12, 1917. : 

(i) (In collaboration with claimants’ 
counsel) a statement of insurance car- 
ried on each ship on which claim is 
based during the years 1910 to 1914 in- 
elusive and on similar ships owned and 
operated by claimants or other German 
owners during the years 1921 to 1927 in- 
clusive, and also a statement of insur- 
ance values carried on comparabie Brit- 
ish ships during each of these periods. 

(j) Copy of. the Stevenson-Taylor 
Curve of Depreciation. 

(k) All data and copies of all docu- 
ments and letters in the possession of the 
United States Shipping Board or any 
other aceney of the United States Gov- 


) 


egninent relating to Austrian ships which| termination thereof, 
Mere at any time between July 25, 1914, 
and July 2, 1921, in the ports of the into cost of construction, 


(9) verified copies ‘of all orders issued 
by the German Government or any 
agency thereof with respect to any such 
vessel between July 25, 1914, and July 1, 
1917. 

(e) A schedule of all contracts (with 
copies thereof where practicable) en- 
tered into by any shipbuilder in Ger- 
many from January 1, 1917,to August 31, 
1917, inclusive, setting forth the weight 
type and general description of each ship 
to be constructed, the price to be paid 
therefor and the manner of payment 
stipulated for, with a statement setting 
forth in detail all action taken in pur- 
suance of such contracts. The German 
Property Commissioner will collaborate 
with the claimants’ counsel in procuring 
these schedules and copies of contracts. 
Where copies are not produced the reason 
therefor shall be stated. 

(f). Copies of all reports made by the 
owner of any vessel on which any claim 
before the Arbiter is based in pursuance 
of any law, regulation or requirement of 
the Government of Germany or of any 
constituent state or municipality thereof, 
from July 25, 1914, to July 2, 1921, both 
inclusive. 

(gz) A schedule of charters, if any, 
(with copies thereof) to which any of 
the vessels involved in this arbitration 
were subject at the time they entered the 
ports of the United States or any of its 
possessions between July 25, 1914, and 
July 1, 1917. 

19. As supplementary to paragraph 
10, the counsel for both parties will col- 
laborate in the preparation of schedules 
reflecting: 

(a) Reports of actual sales of ships 
throughout the world compiled in chron- 
ological order from 1897 to 1927, both 
inclusive; : : 

(b) reports of charter hire of ships 
throughout the world compiled in chron- 
ological order from 1897 to 1927, both 
inclusive; 

(c) statements with supporting data 
explanatory of the fluctuations in ton-} 
nage and charter hire such as: 

(1) World economic conditions affect- 
ing supply and demand, 

(2) actual or threatened wars or the; 


{ 


(A) fluctuation in the factors entering 
into the expense of operation, 

(5) cost of money as evidenced by 
bond issues of representative shipping 
corporations, and 

(6) net income by years of representa- 
tive shipping companies and the divi- 
dends by years declared by them. 

(d) Statement of (1) annual gross 
earnings and (2) annual net earnings, of 
passenger ships, operated by representa- 
tive German and representative British 
companies, comparable with respect to 
type, size, carrying capacity, and char- 
acter of use to those on which claims 
before the Arbiter are based, such state- 
ment to cover the years 1912 to 1927, 
both inclusive. 

The work of compiling these data may 
be apportioned by agreement between 
the parties at interest, with such check- 
ing to insure accuracy as they may deter- 
mine. Using these data as a basis a 
graphic chart or charts will be prepared, 
either separately or jointly, and pre- 
sented with explanations of trends and 
tendencies. F 

20. The claimantss’ counsel will cause 
to be compiled and file with the Arbiter a 
statement of all ships constructed by or 
for each claimant subsequent to July, 
1914, setting forth with respect to each 
ship— 

(a) Date contract for construction was 
entered into and date construction be- 
gan; 

(gz) Type, capacity, and brief descrip- 
tion of ship; ‘ 

(b) Type, capacity, and brief descrip- 
tion of ship; 

(c) Date of completion; 

(e) Disposition made of ship; 

(d) Cost; 

(f) If not now owned by claimant, date 
of transfer and amount realized therefor; 

(g) If ship was requisitioned by or 
delivered to the Government of Germany 
for delivery to the allies under the 
Treaty of Versailles, state amount paid 
or credited to the Government of Ger- 
many on or subsequent to delivery to 
the allies; if not separately valued then 


Reparation Commission on new ships, 
and (3) average value per ton allowed by 
Reparation Commission on ships not new, 
and (4) basis of such valuations. 


21. Counsel for claimants will cause 


to be compiled and file with the Arbiter 
a schedule of (1) all German ships in 
British ports and (2) all British ships in 
German ports at the outbreak of war 
between Great Britain and Germany in 
August, 1914, with a brief statement 
with respect to each ship setting out: 

(a) Type, capacity, and brief descrip- 
tion of ship; 

(b) disposition made of it; 

(c) amount, if any, paid by Great 
Britain to the German owner or by Ger- 
many to the British owner: 

(d) amount, if any, paid by Great 
Britain to Germany or credited by Great 
Britain to Germany on reparation ac- 
count, or amount, if any, paid by Ger- 
many to Great Britain or credited by 
Germany to Great Britain on reparation 
account; 

(e) where ships were dealt with by a 
prize court or courts, reference will be 
given to the name and report of the 
case with very brief statement of final 
disposition made of it. 


Origin of Title 
To Claim Included 


22. Where a claimant before the Ar- 
biter is not the identical person who 
owned the vessel upon which the claim 
is based, or any interest therein, at the 
time it was taken by the United States, 
then the claimant wili file all documents, 
with English translations thereof, of 
every nature whatsoever connecting the 
said owner at the time of taking with 
the claimant or constituting any link in 
the chain of title between the said owner 
at the time of taking and the claimant. 
Such documents shall include all agree- 
ments for consolidation, merger or amal- 
gamation or documents consummating 
same .and decrees of appointment of 
executors, administrators, trustees, and 
receivers, if any, through whom title to 


here A state (1) basis on which such ships were| the claim asserted vested in the claim- 
(3) fluctuation in the factors entering} valued by Reparation Commission; (2) | ant. 


average value per ton allowed by the 


23. Counsel for claimants will file 


copies of all contracts, with English 
translations thereof, between the claim- 
ant on the one hand, and the government 
of Germany or any agency thereof or 
the government of any constituent State 
on the other hand, with respect to the 


construction or maintenance of any ves- 
sel on which a claim before the Arbiter 
is based in such manner as to make it 
suitable for use in the event of war or 
in any wise affecting its use in the event 
of war, or the payment of any subsidy 
or subvention to the owner of such ves- 
sel as consideration for its being so con- 
structed and maintained as to be avail- 
able for use in the event of war. Claim- 
ants’ counsel will also file a copy of all 
German statutes or decrees, with Eng- 
lish translations thereof, which operated 
on or affected any vessel for the value 
of which claim is made before the Ar- 
biter, which statutes or decrees in any 
way related to the right of the Govern- 
ment of Germany or any agency thereof 
to use such vessel in the event of war, 
or which related to the construction and 
maintenance of such vessel so that it 
would be available for use in the event 
of wari 


List of German 
Legislation Required 


24. Counsel for claimants Will cause 
to be compiled and file with the Arbiter 
copies in translation of all German legis- 
lation in effect in July, 1914, or since 
enacted affecting in any way the status 
of ships for which claim is made before 
the Arbiter, or similar German-owned 
ships, or which would have had any ap- 
plication to the ships for which claim is 
made before the Arbiter had they 
simply been detained by the United 
States and returned to their owners at 
the termination of the war. Partic- 
ularly are they requested to file a com- 
plete copy of the German statute or 
statutes (together with a_ translation 
thereof) which operated as a limitation 
or restriction on the right of the Ger- 
man owners to sell or dispose of their 
vessels during the war or thereafter, 

bs 


ing or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 


Washington, D. C.; E. A. Deeds, Dayton, Ohio; 
Bernard M. Baruch, New York, N. Y.; Clarence 
- Mackay, New York, N. Y.; Van S. Merle- 
Smith, New York, N Y.; H. P. Wilson, New 
York, N. Y; Frank L. Polk, New York, N. Y.; 
S. Frelinghuysen, 
David Lawrence, 
Borden Harriman, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Le- 
Roy Springs, Lancaster, S. C.; John W. Davis, 
New York, N. Y.; 
; Victor Whitlock, Washington, D. C.; F. 
Trubee Davison, New York, N. Y¥.; John B. Rice, 
Washington, D. C.; Estate, Willard Saulsbury, 
Wilmington, Del.;: Estate, George F Porter, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Estate, John W. Weeks, Boston, Mass.; 
Medill McCormick, Chicago, IIL; 
Lansing, Washington, D. C.; Albert D. Lasker, 
M. E. F. Corporation, 
Albert Sprague, 

Philadelphia, 
Y.; James W. Gerard, New York, 
Samuel S58. 


Chicago, 
Rosenwald, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Anne Morgan, 


Calif. ; 
D. C; Robert H. 
York, N. ¥.; Jay Jerome Williams, Washington, 
D. C.; William B. Wilson, Washington, D. C.; 
Rinehart, 
Insull, Byron, 01.; C G. Marshall, Washington, 
D. C.; Otto H. Kahn, 
H. Jones, New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Teagle, 
New York, N. Y.; 
Washington, D. C.; 
New York, N. Y.; Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, New 
York, N. ¥.; Breckinridge Long, Washington, D. 
; Eimer Schlesinger, New York, N. Y.; Estate, 
T. Meredith, 
Slemp, Washington. D. C.; Wayne Jonnson, New 
York, N. Y¥.; Norman H. Davis, New York, N. Y.; 
Ira C. Copley, Aurora, Ill; Dr. Stanley M. Rine- 
Washington, D. C.; Colonel B. 
Y.; Walter J. Fahy, New 
; John Barrett, 
Brookings, Washington, D. C.; James L. Bray, 
Washington, D. C.; T. M. Rodlun, Washington, 
Hugh Grant Straus, : 
de R. Whitehouse, 


If not owned by a cor- (My commission expires 


If owned 


Owen D. Young, New York, N Y.; Charles 
Evans Hughes, New York, N. Y.; Edward W. 
Bok, Philadelphia, 


Pa.; Miss Belle Sherwin, 


For Your 
Convenience 


New York, 


mM. F3 
Washington, D. C.; 


Mrs. J 


W. M. Ritter, Washington, 


Blank 


Robert Date 


Chicago, 
lL; Philip H. 
Frederic W. Allen, 


Chicago, 
Pa; 


Fels, Philadelphia, 
New York, N. Y,; 
Tll.;. Mrs. 


Pa,; 
Robert C, 
Mary Rob- 
Washington, D. C.; Julius 


Washington, D. C. 


Y¥.; James D. Phelan, San 


Schlesinger, 
Patchin, New 


Mrs. Elmer 


Daily for one year. 


New York, N. Y.; Samuel Name ...ceccee 


New York, N. Y.; J : 
a Position 
Consolidated Press Associa- 


Simon Gugg 

mon Guggenheim, iva or 
Organization 
Des Moines, 


Ia.; C. Bascom 


Type of 
Business 


M. House, 
York, 
Vt.; Robert 8. 


Street 


Grafton, Address ... 


City and 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; State 


New York, N. Y.; 


Walter Platt Cooke, Buffalo, N. Y.; John Hays 
Hammond, New York, N. Y,. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
gagees, and other security holders ownin 
or holding 1 per cent or more of the tota 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 


mort- postage anywhere 


in the world) 
V1 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
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(No extra charge for 


The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 


reference used is the Yearly Index 
which is consecutive from March 4 of e 


Number 
ach year. 





[es 


PAGE TEN ( 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


1942) 


Inquiry Is Made Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issu 


In Expenditures | 


Of Power Group | 


| 
' 


{ 
Sources of Contributions to | 


Southern Appalachian Con- |} 


| 
i}, 
| 


ference Also Examined 
At Hearing. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
Southern Appalachian Gonference at 
some time? A. I did. ; | 

Q. When_ did you become its treas- 
urer? A. In the beginning in 1922. 

Q “You continued until what time as! 
treasurer? 


A. Officially until e_ anoog: 
meeting in October, 1927. I was re- | 
quested to continue until about the first 
of the year when I turned over my ac- | 

to Mr. Chapin. 

me Dering the time you were treasurer | 
were moneys received from various 
sources and disbursed through the con- | 
f 2? <A. They were. i 
te What did you do with your records | 
that showed those receipts and disburse- | 
? i 

PA. The original records were destroyed 
at the time I cleaned out my files when | 
I gave over my treasurership. How- 
ever, all records of receipts and dis- | 
pbursements since 1925 to date have been | 
published. 

Q. All 
from 1925 to date 


the Chattanooga 


| 
ipts and disbursements 
oan are published in what? 
A. They were published up to Oc- , 
Rt ' 
Pe is there any record of them any- | 
vher : time? 
weeny Speier Switzer has a 
record which I sent him for publication 
in the April proceedings. They were not 
published because I think they were re- 
ceived too late for publication, but the 
whole information is of redord. : 
Q. When did a your information 
ri i Pi o that: 
- Geis with Professor 
Switzer and he thinks they are in his 
files. I had a recoilection I had sent. 
them to him. ; 3 
Q. When did you communicate with 
him? A. This ae I asked if he 
i ve the record. 
ra te yor y ote whether he has the 
record here or not? A. No, sir. - 
Q. When was the first conference held? 
A. The first conference was held at Ashe- 
ville in 1922. . ' 
— The proceedings were published? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. And the _ — was held 
vrhere? A. In Asheville, 1925. 
oe next one when? A. Chatta- 
ga, in 1927. 
7°O. The next one is to be held in At- | 
Janta this present month? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. So, from 1924 to 1927 there was | 
no meeting? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. So that the records, unless Dr. 
Switzer has a copy of your report, are 
not to be found? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Turn to the printed record that you | 
spoke about. It appears in the proceed- | 
ings of the third meeting that it was 
held at Chattanooga in October, 1927? | 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you mean to say that those are 
all the funds collected and handled by 
this conference from October, 1925, down 


| ‘ 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation’ 
ing-Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Scientific 


, 


packing 


sale abroad. 
Page 


September revenue from air mail es- | 


timates are smaller than in August, but 
above that of preceding months. 

Page 3, Col. 
located 


Average airport is 

miles from city. 
Airplane forest fire patrol started in 

Virginia. 


9 
a, 


Page 
A griculture 


Chief of agricultural eduaction serv-| | ly 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- | tion of fertilizer, 
cation, to speak at Little Rock, Ark., 
at convention of State Fair Vocational | 
Agricultural School on “Future Farms | 


kh 


of Arkansas.” 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Carryover and lagger supply of feed 


grains may partially offset decline in| 
production of hay, according to De-| 


partment of Agriculture. 


Page 4, Col. 7| 


Manufacture of fertilizer from grape 
residue is planned in France. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
European butter markets. remained 
firm during September. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Production of wheat in France esti- 
mated to be above 1927 total. 
Page 4, Col. 6 


German dye trust increases produc- | 


tion of fertilizer. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Procedings against carriers for al-, 
leged violation of antitrust law are as-| 


signed for final argument. 


Page 6, Col. 4! 


Banking-F inance 


Federal Reserve Bank at Dallas re- 


ports shift of funds from investment to | ing as mill work dutiable at 33% per | 


commercial uses. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Financial statement of receipts and 
revenues of State of New Hampshire 
for fiscal year 1926-27. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Bank loans expand in rural areas of 
Minneapolis district for first time since 
1923. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 
Consolidated 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


Page 7, Col.2|/the Supreme Court and additional | 


Output of silver by Canada shows 
gain in quantity in 1927. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Foreign exchange rates at New York. 

Page 7 


and “Bank-| 


of aeronautical 
equipment urged to increase American 


9) 


three | 


Col. 7! 


statement of condition 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4} at the conclusion of 


each 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1928 





7 


€ 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


| Commerce-Trade 
Circuit Court of Appeals for 


| * 
packing 
ged to increase American 


| Scientific 
| equipment ur 
| sale abroad. 
Page 5, Col. 3 


Domestic production of mercury gains 
Page 1, Col. 3} as result of formation of production 


agreement by France and Italy. 


European butter markets remained 
firm during September. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

German dye trust increases produc- 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Congress 
Duties of Speaker of House of Rep- 


Longworth. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Construction 


Bills pending in Congress propose 
improvement of Capitol Plaza in Wash- 


|the Supreme Court 
| House Office building. 


' 


} 
| 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Cotton 


Shipments of cotton from irrigation 


| to detriment of growers of better grade 


of cotton. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Customs 


Customs Bureau classifies stair rail- 





| cent ad valorem. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Customs Court fixes lower duties on | 


fur felt hats, embroidered articles and 
| gloves ornamented with ruffling. 


| Decisions of Court of Customs Ap- 
peals Anounced October 4. 


Page 6 
District of Columbia 


| Bills pending in Congress propose 
ington, D. C., construction of home for 


| House Office building. 


| Education 


the 
Third Circuit holds that the sales act 
of New Jersey does not relieve injured 
party from use of reasonable diligence 
in mitigating damages for breach of 
contract, (Crane Iron Works, plaintiff 
in error, v. The Cox & Sons Company, 
5 | defendant in error.) 

6, Col. 8] Page 8, Col. 6 
of aeronautical 


Page 1, Col. 5! 


resentatives outlined by Representative | 
ington, D. C., construction of home for | 


and additional 


regions of Southwest are said to work} 


| Page 5, Col. 5! 


| improvement of Capitol plaza in Wash- ' 


Page 1, Col. 2! 


| 


New schools are being equipped with 

greater facilities for physical education. 

| Page 2, Col. 1 

Students of nursing have jncreased 
40 per cent in number since 1920. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Foreign Affairs 


Unemployment in Great Britain 
shows reduction as result of transfers 
of idle miners to undermanned indus- 
tries. 

\ Page 3, Col. 1 

War Claims Arbiter issues final in- 
structions to counsel in settlement of 
ship claims growing out of World War. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Welfare organizations in Cuba to} 
| urge establishment of juvenile court in 
| plea to authorities. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Adherence of Soviet Government to} 
Kellogg antiwar treaty is announced | 
by State Department. 


| 





Page 3, Col. 3 

Proposal of League’ of Nations to 
United States to join board to control 
opium is declined by Secretary Kellogg. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


ference of military surgeons. 
Page 3, Col. 3 





| 


assets of more than $10,000,000. 
| 
Forestry 


Airplane forest fire patrol started in 
Virginia. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Gov't Personnel 


Duties of Speaker of House of Rep- 
| resentatives outlined by Representative | 
Longworth. 

| Page 2, Col. 7 
| Daily engagements of the President | 
| at the Executive Offices, 


! 


| 
Page 3 


° ° bien 
Gov't Topical Survey ! 
Coordinating Shipping Practices—ar- 
ticle by A. V. Bouillon, secretary Amer- 


ican Standards Committee. | 
Page 9, Col. 3} 





I mmigration 


Commissioner-General of Immigra- 
tion issues order to expedite admis- 
sion of wives and minor children. of 
alien residents of United States. | 
Page 1, Col. ‘| 


‘Tron and Steel 


Conference in Pittsburgh to consider 
plans for further investigation in phys- 
ical chemistry of steel. 

Page 1, Col. 3 
Judiciary 


Wayne G. Borah, of New Orleans, 
La., appointed United States Attorne 
for Eastern District of Louisiana. 

Page 3, Col. + 





ing industry in 1927. 
j gain in quantity in 1927. 


pand. 


Narcotics 


United States to join board to control 
0 


National Defense 


1 
mental ship. 


ference of military surgeons. 


Patents 


Nine nations send delegates to con-| Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit holding that patent on process 
: j : | of producing tungsten wire is valid but 
Swedish National Labor Union has! denying product claims; contributory 


7 infringement’ found. 
Page 2, Col. 5) Gompany v. DeForest Radio Company 
and Robelen Piano Company.) 


! on Page 8. 
| Postal Service 


timates are smaller than in August, but | 
above that of preceding months. 


posal for lease of new postal quarters 
in Chicago. 


‘Public Buildings 


| improvement of Capitol Plaza in Wash-| jcan Standards Committee. 
| ington, D. C., construction of home for 
{the Supreme Court and additional 
House Office building. 


Public Health 


| | 40 per cent in number since 1920. 
ing industry in 1927. 


ference of military surgeons. 


’ Public Utilities 


Installation of train-stop devices on 
parts of Lehigh Valley and New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railways is 
approved. 


Fewer accidents noted in metal-min- 


Page 2, Col. 4 

i y da shows 

Output of silver by Canada s s Page 1, Col. 4 

August statistics of revenues and ex- 

penses of Southern Pacific Company- 

Pacific Lines, Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
and Western Pacific Railways. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

August statistics of revenues and ex- 

penses of Missouri Pacific, Missouri- 

Kansas-Texas, and Chicago & Eastern 

Illinois railways. 


Page 7, Col. 2 
Production of tin continues to ex- 


Page 6, Col. 4 


Proposal of League of Nations to 


pium is declined by Secretary Kellogg. 


6, Col. 3 
Page 1, Col. 7! Page 0 


Erie Railroad authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to is- 
sue certificates to be used for purchase 
of equipment. 

! r Page 7, Col. 1 

Condon, Kinzua & Southern Railway 

authorized to extend line in Oregon. 

Page 6, Col. 3 
; Great Northern Railway asks au- 
Page 3, Col. 3} thority to acquire seven subsidiary 
roads. 


Submarine S-4, sunk in collision and 
raised to surface, to be used as experi- 


Page 38, Col. 3 
Nine nations send delegates to con- 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Southern Pacific Company applies for 
| trackage rights over rails of Los 
| Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Proceedings against carriers for al- 
leged violation of antitrust law are as- 
} signed for final argument. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Buffalo Northwestern Railway seeks 
authority to issue bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 3 


Continuation of full text of decree of 


(General Electric 





Page 8, Col. 1 
Patent suits filed. 

Page 8, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Law Digest | Reclamation 


Commissioner of Reclamation pro- 
poses that Government supply credit 
system for aid of settlers on irrigation 


| 
Septeraber revenue from air mail es- | projects. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
3, Col 2 Shipments of cotton from irrigation 
D +t rye ay sf regions of Southwest are said to work 
Post Office Department accepts p to detriment of growers of better grade 
of cotton. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Shipping 
Coordinating Shipping Practices—ar- 
ticle by A. V. Bouillon, secretary Amer- 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Bills pending in Congress propose | 
Page 9, Col. 3 


“War Claims Arbiter issues final in- 
structions to counsel in settlement of 
ship claims growing out of World War. 


| Page 1, Col. 1 
Social Welfare 


Welfare organizations in Cuba to 
Page 1, Col. 4| urge establishment of juvenile court in 
Fewer accidents noted in metal-min-} plea to authorities. 


Page 2, Col. 4 
Nine nations send delegates to con- 





Page 1, Col. 2| 
i 
Students of nursing have increased 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds chair- 
man of board of directors of firm had 
right to sign consent waiver in tax 
case and statute of limitations did not 
bar assessment. (Republic Insurance 
Co. v. Comr.) 


Page 3, Col. 3 


Federal Trade Commission hears 


volume. 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Claims in Patent 
On Tungsten Wire 
| Held to Be Invalid 


Product Is Found to Bé 
Pure Metal and Not 
An Invention of 
Patentee. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
the case for lack of proof of infringe 
ntent and that the four ultimate product 
claims and the two “additional material” 
process claims in issue are invalid, it is 
only the remaining process claims that 
were capable of infringement. As te 
them the DeForest Company alone is 
charged with infringement and then in 
the form of contributory infringement, 


To this charge the DeForest Company 
makes two defenses: First, that the 
material out of which its wire was made 
| was not the product of the process claims, 
namely, substantially pure tungsten, but 
was an alloy of tungsten and thoria, an 
oxid of the metal thorium, arguing that 
it is fundamental in the metallurgical 
art that an alloy of two metals is neither 
of the metals and this is true irrespec- 
tive of the relative percentages of the 
metals combined to make the alloy. 
_We have not been persuaded to thi 
view. What this defendant is charged 
to have manufactured, contributorily, by 
the process of the patent is substantially 
pure tungsten and that is what its prin- 
cipal did manufacture by the patent proc« 
ess. We come to this conclusion mainly 
on this defendant’s own admission, made 
when denying infringement of the inter- 
mediate product claims, that its wire was 
the product of the ultimate product 
claims. and also on its admissien that 
the wire was manufactured under the 
process claims of the patent. But the 
defendant says, even so, it did not in- 
fringe because it deliberately added 
thoria to the pure tungsten of the proc- 
|ess claims and thereby produced an al- 
loy of tungsten and thoria, a thing not 
made by the process claims. The con- 
stituents of the claimed alloy were about 
'% per cent by weight of thoria and 
99% per cent of substantially pure 
tungsten. It was long known that the ac- 
tion of thoria on tungsten, mechanical 
rather than chemical, prevents offsetting, 
slipping or sliding in its fibrous structure, 
the mere addition to tungsten of this 
| very small percentage of another metal 
leaves the tungsten substantially as if 
was when made and leaves its structures 





tics as they were before, 


are It is not, in ouy 
| Opinion, 


nion, a true alloy for if every minow 
addition to a major metal constitutes ati 
alloy, then all metal products would bq 
alloys, for none is absolutely free front 
other metals in solution. 

Finally we came to the fact issue off 
| contributory infringement. The DeForest 
Company maintains that it did not ine 
fringe because it went to a concern known. 
as P. R. Mallory & Company, manufac 
turers of tungsten wire under a process 
now admitted to be the process of the 
| patent in suit, and bought the wire over 


|the counter as any innocent customer 


and the performance of its characteris.¢ 


; Chief of agricultural education serv- Labor 
ice, Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 3 ., .. | Sociations to writers for magazine arti- 
cation, to speak at Little Rock, Ark., Unemployment in Great Britain | cles, . 

at convention of State Fair Vocational | Shows reduction as result of transfers | Page 3, Col. 2} of 


See under “Railroads” heading. | testimony on fees paid by utilities as- 


Books-Publications 


jmight purchase from stock in hand 
; Page 4, Col. 1 |any other commodity which happened to 
Acquiescences of the Commissioner be unlawfully made. If this position 
Internal Revenue in the decisions of | were supported by the evidence it would 


to the date of this statement? 
A. So far as the conference itself was | 
concerned. There was running coinci- | 


dentally with it an account for the pub- 
lication of the Southern Appalachian 
Power Map, which was kept separately, ; 
and complete accounts of that are in 
your hands. 

Q. Who published that map? 

A. The map was published under the 
auspices of the conference, and the North 
Carolina department of conservation and 
development, by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Q. Who prepared it? 
pared under my direction. 


A. It was pre- | 


treasurer were there any contributions 


toward the upkeep of this conference | 
A. Yes, sir. |]] 


made by power companies? 

Q. To what extent, what sums and 
what companies? 

A. Of course, everything since 1925! 
is in the record. Prior to 1925 my rec-} 
ollection is that there was nothing re-| 
ceived from power companies subsequent | 
to 1924, at which time the conference 
became essentially defunct. Between; 
1922 and 1923 I should say we received 
possibly a total of $400 or $500, or pos- 
sibly even $690, from power companies— 
less than $1,000, certainly. 

Q. What were your total receipts dur- | 
ing that time? A. The total receipts 
perhaps might have run up to $1,000, | 
though I doubt it. 

Q. Are we to understand from that | 
that during 1922, 1923 and 1924 practi- 
cally all your receipts came from the 
power companies? A. No, sir; but 
should say 50 per cent of them did. 

Q. But you have no records from which | 
that can be substantiated, or against | 
which it can be checked? A. Not unless | 
Professor Switzer has them. | 

Q. Can you give the amount contrib- 
uted by companies and the names of the 
companies? A. I think I can give the 
names of the companies; but the} 
amounts, of course, I am vague about. | 


Lists Power Companies | 


Making Contributions 

Q. Give us the names of the companies. | 

A. The Alabama Power Company was | 
a contributor; the Georgia Railway and | 
Power Company; the Carolina Power and 
Light Company; the Appalachian Power 
Company; and, I think, the Tennessee 
Electric Power Company. They contrib- 
uted amounts varying, perhaps, from 


Q. During the period when you were ||| 


Books and publications received by } Agricultural School on “Future Farms | = idle miners to undermanned indus- 


the Library of Congress. 


Page 9 
Chemicals 


Conference in Pittsburgh to consider | 


plans for further investigation in phys- 
ical chemistry of steel. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


German dye trust increases produc- | 


tion of fertilizer. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Claims 


War Claims Arbiter issues final in- 
structions to counsel in settlement of 
ship claims growing out of World War. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Southern railway and power companies, 
got a certain number of the maps as a 
result of their contributions. After that 
the maps sold for $3 apiece. 

Q. Were you paid by somebody for | 
making the map? A. No, sir. I never 


!yeceived anything for making the map., 


Q. 


show? 
A. It was designed to show the power 
lotation and power lines and _ hydro-| 


What was the map designed to 


the North Carolina Department of Con- 
servation and Development, was later 
shown at a meeting of the conference 


Q. Am I correct in this statement—and 
if I am not I hope you will correct me— | 
that your whole record as treasurer con-'| 
sisted of a check book in which the dis- 
bursements and receipts and all contri-| 
butions to the Southern Appalachian} 
Power Conference appeared? | 

A. And accompanying loose leaf state- | 
ment of the receipts and disbursements. | 

Q. From what was the statement made 
up in this loose leaf record? A. It was} 
simply taken from the check book or 
entered at the same time it was entered | 
in the check book. } 

Q. How many of those sheets were 


worked up in detail so it could be printed. } 


|of Arkansas.” 
Page 3, Col. 4 
| Laboratory for child research in 
Washington said to offer solution to 
| many problems. 
Page’ 2, Col. 5 
Home management house is opened 
for senior girls at State Agricultural 
| College of Colorado. 


} 


Page 2, -Col. 4 

| Vocational education of employes of 

electric railways declared to be gain- 

| ing. 

i Page 3, Col. 4 
Works of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare 

| and Goithe are designated as Literary 

| Bibles by Bureau of Education. 

| Page 1, Col. 6 


Q. Can we take it for granted that for; those deposits were transmitted to me by 
a certain period at least 50 per cent of | Dr. t 
the contributions for the upkeep andj and 
maintenance of the conference were paid’ posi 
by power companies? 


A. I would say so. 
By Commissioner McCulloch: I would 


like to inquire the source of the other | 
contributions, 
but generally the source of them. 


I do not mean individuals, 


A. The conference at its inauguration 
was begun by a group of state geologi- 


North Carolina, $100 from Virginia, and 
so forth. Subsequent to those times 


| these same organizations have continued No, sir, none were made other than these 
and then desired at that time to have that | to contribute to the conference. Some of |during my tenure as treasurer. 


the chambers 
tributed. 

By Mr. Heaiy: Have you ever appeared 
in any public meeting or committee hear- 
ing of any sort as a representative of 
the power companies? A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you at any time attended any 
conservation meeting or 
where you took part in the program and 
spoke? A. Do you mean as a represen- 
tative of power companies? 

Q. In any capacity whatever. 
I have attended a good many. 

Q. Have you been employed and paid 
at any time by a power company or util- 
ity company for any service of any kind? 

A. I have had, I think, two engage- 


of commerce have con- 


A. Yes, 


conference | 


ries, 
Page 3, Col. 1} 
Swedish National Labor Union has 
assets of more than $10,000,000. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


_ Fewer accidents noted in metal-min- 
ing industry in 1927. 


| 


Page 2, Col. 4| 


| 
Department of Labor reports labor 

| shortage in British Columbia. 
Page 3, Col. 7 


Mines and Minerals 


Domestic production of mercury gains} Northern Pacific Railways opposed at | 
hearing before Interstate Commerce | 
Commission. 


as result of formation of production 
agreement by France and Italy. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Pratt, to whom they had been sent, 
the letter stated they should be de- 
ted as contributions from the Chat- 

| tanooga Chamber of Commerce, of 
| which Mr. Reynolds was secretary. | 
Q. Do you remember who the signer 
‘of the checks was? A. N 
| think is was probably Mr. 
|Secretary of the chamber of commerce. | 
hose checks probably, however, were | 


lelectric stations in the southern region.|¢al surveys and the departments of con- | turned over to the new treasurer, be- | 
|May I state that the map was inaugu-| S¢rvation of the southern states, and the | Cause they were recent checks, | 
[| rated by me purely as a matter in con- orginal contributions all came from those 
‘nection with my work in connection with | Sources, $50 from Alabama, $100 from 


Q. Perhaps we can cover it by one 
| question. Can you tell us any thing more 
about contributions to the power confer- 
ence than appears in this statement? A. 


Q. You do not know anything about 
any contributions from any power com- 
panies except those that appear on the 
statement? A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know anything about a pay- 
ment of $699.98 by a man named Bease- 
ley on the 23rd of November, 1927? A. 
No, sir, not unless it is shown in my 
accounts. 


| Says Conference Did Not 


| Borrow Money 


| Q. Do you know of any money bor- 
| rowed by the conference for any purpose 
whatever? A. No money was borrowed 
by the conference during my treasurer- 





gation of Southern Appalachian Power 
|; Conference. 


ping” headings. 
Railroads 


penses of Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, Oregon Short Line, and Oregon- 
Washington Railways. 


| yo 
about it? A. No, sir, I know nothing | 
about the transactions of the conference 
since I turned cover the treausry. 


o, sir, but I| Carolina? A. I think it is North Caro- 
Reynolds as | Jina. 


he is connected make a contribution of 
$50 toward the printing of one of those 
maps? A. No, sir. 


wrote Mr. Boney and have a copy of my 


| publication of the Department here—I 


the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


| Summary of decisions of the Board 
Page 6, Col. 5 of Tax Appeals. 
See under “Railroads” and “Ship-| 


Trade Commission continues investi- 


Page 4, Col. 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4 


Textiles 


Review of world developments in 
textile industry by Department of Com- 


merce, 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission approves 
| regulations for trade in waxed paper. 
Page 1, Col. 6! Page 1, Col. 2 


August statistics of revenues and ex- 


Page 4, Col. 2 
Consolidation of Great Northern and 





Q. But you know he has been since, do, map itself was $700 or $800 for the 
u not? A. No, sir. re ee a ‘ 

is, ¥ t know anythin - We are very glad to have corrected 
© Taek ty, Yew Oo net, tee oe any misstatement Mr. Boney made in 
that connection. 


A. I think Mr. Boney’s check was 
D know Mr. Boney of South} made out to me, because I was directing 

a fn a 7 that work as a State official, and I en- 
dorsed that check over to the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Development. 


Q. Did you send out a letter addressed 
to certain power companies on the 24th 
of May, 1928, in relation to this map? 
A. No, not to that map—the general 
map. 

Q. To what companies was it sent? 

A. It was sent to every power com- 
pany in the south anywhere, and to a 
great many of the bonding and holding 
companies—generally to people we had 
had any requests from for the original 
m 


I have met him once. 
Q. Did he or the company with which 


I think I know what 
you are driving at. 

Q. If you do I will be glad to have 
you explain it. 

A. In the earlier testimony of this 
group there was introduced, evidently 
taken from Mr. Boney’s files, evidence 
that I had been paid $50 for makir; a 
map. Immediately ‘on seeing that I 


ap. 
Q. What did you ask of them, if any- 
thing, in connection with the map? A. 
We asked if they would be interested in 
underwriting a revised edition of that 
map. P 
Q. Have you received any such contri- 
butions? 
A. I have received offers, but not suffi- 
cient to indicate we would get enough 


letter here, and stated I never rece: ->d 
any money from him or his companys 
and asking to know what it was about. 
It transpired that the map which you 
have in your hand, which was made as an 
official publication and which was paid 
for entirely by the North Carolina De- 
partment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment and which appears in an official 


temporarily. 

: >, Who copyrighted that map? 
did. 
Q. Who copyrighted the second map? 


anticipated your questions somewhat— 
was shown after its publication to Mr. 
Boney as he visited our own publicity 
agent. We hdd in preparation at that 


and the matter was held in abeyance 


A, 


be sound, but we read the evidence in 2 
| different ,way. The Mallory Company 
| was making tungsten wire of a certain 
size. 


A representative of the DeForest Com. 





itl 
| pany called upon it and indicated that his 


{company wanted a wire of smaller size, 
| The Mallory Company doubted its ability 
to make wire of that size but on an 
order from the DeForest Company 
tried it out and found to the surprise of 
its employes that it could make it. From 
that time until the Mallory Company 
ceased to make wire, this wire of smaller 
size was regularly ordered by the De- 
| Forest Company and regularly made by 
the Mallory Company in response to the 
orders and supplied the DeForest Com- 
pany at the rate of about 100,000 meters 
a month. While the evidence of these 
transactions in brief, it is, nevertheless, 
as extended’ as the transactions them- 
selves, which, we think, were not casual 
| purchases by an innocent customer but 
| orders given for specially made wire and 
constitute contributory infringement. 
That part of the decree of the District 
Court dismissing the bill as to the Rob- 
elen Piano Company on its holding that 
claims 14, 16, 24, 26, 27 and 28 are in- 
valid is affirmed, and that part of the de-’ 
cree dismissing the bill as to the De- 
Forest Company on its holding that 
claims 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23 are invalid is re- 
versed with direction that as to the latter 
defendant the bill be reinstated and the 
case proceed in a manner not inconsistent 
with this opinion. . 
September 19 1928, 





‘as the papers in these ‘proceedings will 
clearly show, relating to forestry and 
river improvement and so on. The 
power companies, as a matter of fact, 
during the early years of this confer- 
ence were extremely lukewarm toward it 
and essentially had to be urged by the 
State officials, of which I was not one a 
that time, to contribute toward the con+ 
ference; so we always, at least until very 
recently, during my connection with the 
conference, found it was essential to 
crowd the group of State organizations 
who were getting together trying to pro- 
mote the conservation, 

Q. It started under these officers you 
have mentioned? A. Yes, sir: 


} 


f 
\ 


$100 to $200. : | there? A. Possibly half a dozen. _ — | ments three or four years ago, very 
Q. What kind of a book did you have; Q. That is what you destroyed, is it?| small ones, with the Roanoke Rapids 
before this one? . Yes, sir, among other things. Of | Company to make a technical report re- 
A. I had simply a check book and I| course, I destroyed practically every-/} lating to stream force, upon which I set 
kept in a loose leaf file index the de-| thing I had, I cleaned out my files. up to be an expert, and I think I received 
tailed statement of my stubs. Q. Why did you destroy those sheets? |} $50 for one item and maybe $25 for 
Q. And that check book showed the A. I am not sure that I destroyed the! another. 
contributions and disbursements of the | sheets directly in 1925, They may have} Q. These are the only employments 
conference? A. Yes, sir. been destroyed much earlier, at the time} you have had from any utility company 
Q. Aside from this map account? A./I sent the accounts to Mr. Switzer. Since| of any kind? A. Yes, sir. 
Yes, sir. 1925, however, I cleaned out my gen-| Q. Will you tell me, please, whether 
Q. By the way, how much do you get|eral files at the time I went to turn over|any of those payments that appear in 
for a copy of the map? ‘ 4 |my records to the new treasurer and} Exhibit 3780 were received from the 
A. The map was sold at various prices, | cleaned out everything I had that _ap-| Chattanooga Chamber of Commerce, but 
The map was in part underwritten by | peared dead, and among other things | really were sums that were paid by Mr. 
contributions from different sources, the) these checks books and so on went into} Mercer Reynolds. 
power companies among others, and those} the discard. I had a general cleaning out; A. All I know about those is, and I 
who had contributed to the underwriting | of my office files and cleaned out those | have a letter covering their receipt which | 
of the map such, for instance, as the} files among others, 


ship. 


Q. I am not sure that you are right 
about it. You may be. A. It certainly 
did not come in to the treasurer’s ac- 
counts. 

Q. You do not know about it at least? 

A. I know that no borrowed money 
went into the treasurer’s official accounts 
or any other accounts that I had. 

Q. But if there was any money tem- 
porarily advanced for any purpose you 
do not know of any such instance? a Q. Who drew it? 
No, sir. A. It was drawn under my direction] in the record the fact that this Southern 

Q. Do you know how long Mr. Pratt | by Mr. Smith, who prepared the original.} Appalachian Power Conference had its 
was paidga salary by the conference? | Mr. Smith, however, was paid from State! inception among a group of State offi- 
A. During my tenure as treasurer Mr.|funds for doing that and the State De-| cials and that those officials were inter- 
Pratt was never paid a salary nor any- | partment of Conservation was paid $50| ested not only in the power situation, but 
! body while connected with the confer-|by Mr. Boney’s organization to reim-| in a great many allied matters relating 
‘was not taken, that the checks covering ‘ence. !burse that expense. The cost of the| to the conservation of natural resources, | 


Q. I do not care to make any comment 
upon what the evidence may show. We 
will put it in, and those who have the 
authority may interpret it for them- 
selves. Who was the first president of 
the conference? A. Dr. Pratt, I think, 
who was a director of the North Carolina 
Economic and Geological Survey. 

; Q. When was a man named Wills or 
Willis president? A. Mr, Wills was prese 
dent I think in 1924, and he did kill the 


I 


A. There has only been one. 

Q. When I say “second” I mean the 
Southern Appalachian map. 

A. That is the only map that has been 
copyrighted. The other maps are State 
documents and are not copyrighted. 

Q. There is nothing more I care to ask, 
Mr. Saville. A. May I make a brief 
statement? 

Q. Certainly. 

A. I think for the purpose of the rec- 


time an article for the papers describ- 
ing the power situation.in the State. Mr. 
Boney suggested ‘that this map should be 
published with it and we told him that 
it could not be published because it was 
on such a small scale and he offered to 
bear the expense of having the map re- 
drawn to such a scale that it could be 
published, and that map was redrawn 
in essence, not in detail, for publication 
with the article which we prepared. 


ord, Judge Healy, it would be well to put | conference, 


Q. What was his name? 
ave forgotten his initials. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of pub- 
lie utilities will be continued in the® 
issue of October 6, 


A. Wills, 
lh 
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